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, IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY (Illustrated). ™ 1922 
/ORING AN AFRICAN RIVER. By Capt. W. G. M. Bell (Illustrated). 
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Extra Reserve 


Extra Sec. 


The Wine that underwent the bom- 
bardment of Reims in the ‘Caves 
Delbeck ” from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and 
restaurants and from all wine merchants. 
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and SONS, and 
The Nurseries, Fruit Tree 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. Specialists 





KELWAY & SUN Hardy Plants 
Retail Plant Department a. 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET Gladioli 





GARDEN SUNDRIES 





WAKELEY’S HOP MANURE (Patented) 
WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ld She. coly ain 
62, Bankside, substitute for 
LONDON, S.E. Stable Manure. 
Report of Roya! Horticultural Society. 

“*Your patented Hop Manure has been used in the 
Society’s Gardens at Wisley, and I am pleased to 
report that it has proved excellent fur the flower 
borde s, fruit and vegetables grown both under 
glass and out in the open air." 

(Signed) W. WILKS, Secretary. 

Only 6/- 4 bushel bag. Write for Booklet. 








__ SEEDS AND BULES _ 


R. WALLACE & Co., Ltd. Hardy oe 
The Old Gardens, So png ene 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Planting. 
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* Fidler & Sons, Roy :1 Berk- 
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THE GARDEN 
PRICE 3d. WEEKLY. 
The Best of all Gardening Papers. 
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NATURE & ART 


Senp FOR MY BeauTiFULLY ILLUSTRATED ALBUM, 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


We have the finest 
of Topiary 
Work in the Country 


‘ 


Thousands of unique designs of 
every description, and suitable 
for all positions in the garden, 
both in Yew and Box, to select 
from. Visit i 
and select for yourselves. 


JOHN KLINKERT wii: 


KEW TOPIARY NURSERIES 
RICHMOND, LONDON 
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to Stay 








CANFORD CLIFFS HOTEL, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


A beautifully appointed Hotel, standing on 
the_Cliff, with its Gardens stretching to the 
Seashore. 

Overlooking the most picturesque part of the Bay. 
Nearest Hotel to the Parkstone Golf Links, 
which is an excellent Course. 


COMMODIOUS GARAGE. 


Telegrams: “‘SALUBRITAS, BOURNEMOUTH.” 
Telephone : CANFORD CLIFFS 53. 








HASTINGS—QUEEN’S HOTEL 
First-class. 200 Rooms. 
MOST COMFORTABLE. 
Telephone: 201. 


SOUTHPORT. wansions noreL 
* MANSIONS HOTEL 
Noted for Cuisine and Comfort. Ballroom. 
Telegrams: “Comfort.” Telephone : 501. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS 


A HANDBOOK TO THE GARDEN. 
By E. T. COOK. 
17/6 net; by post 18/4 
Published at the Offices of **COUNTRY LIFE,” 
LTb., 20 Tavistock St., Covent Garden,W.C.2. 

















3d. 


Weekly. 


The Garden 


3d. 


Weekly. 


THE GARDEN can be obtained from all newsagents and bookstalls, or direct from the 
oltice. 


A specimen copy will be sent free on receipt of a post card addressed to the 
Manager, THE GARDEN. 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 





etc. 


of valuable furniture, pictures, 


Thomas Wallis & Co., Ltd. 


Holborn Circus, E.C.1. Depositories : 226, City Rd. 


F YOU ARE MOVING during this coming quarter, send for an esti- 
mate to the above old-established firm. They are experts in the removal 


objets d'art, etc., and have a 


large and experienced staff capable of undertaking removals requiring the 
greatestcare. Distance and destination no object.. Warehousing, decorations, 
Large and varied stock of second-hand furniture. 


Estimates free. 





All Enquiries to Dept. C, 226, CITY RD., E.C.1. Phone: Clerkenwell 1809. 











KUR-MANGE 


is the finest dressing 
known to veterinary 
science for the treat- 
ment of Mange, Ring- 
worm and all Skin 
Diseases of a parasitic 
nature in Dogs, Horses 
and Cattle. 


KUR-MANGE NEVER 
FAILS TO CURE. 
IT DEFIES IMITATION. 


The effective agent in KUR-MANGE 
was discovered by our chemists after 
many years of patient scientific research. 


8 oz. packets, to make 2 galls., 2/6 each 
lb. tins, 25/~ each 
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ANIMAL. 















SOPEX 


is a new Animal Shampoo or 
Wash, prepared in a_ special 
manner, which makes it the finest 
Wash ever invented for Dogs, 
Horses and Cattle. 


SOPEX readily destroys lice, 
fleas, ticks, etc. Keeps the skin 
clean and healthy and guards the 
animal against infectious skin 
diseases. 


For preparing animals for Shows 

EX is invaluable, as i 
improves the coat, giving it a 
beautiful glossy appearance. 
Leading Exhibitors consider 


SOPEX indispensable. 


Sold in packets to make 2 galls. of 

bath at 1/6 each, and in tins 

sufhcient for 40 galls. at 20/~ each. 
N'T C 

py os ae THIS UNIQUE 


WITH ORDINARY DOG 
SOAPS OR WASHES, 


Sole. Manufacturers : 


McDOUGALL & 
ROBERTSON, Ltd. 


PORT STREET 
MANCHESTER 
Agents in Scotland should 


70/78, King Street, — 
Tradeston, Glasgow. 
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: DONNA ANTONIETTA DE MARTINO. 
poe From the painting by Professor Cipriano Mannucci. 
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Ploughland Senatins 
to Rough Grazings 


N the agricultural statistics presented for 1921 there 
is what the writer of the Report calls a “ disquieting 


feature,” to which attention should be drawn. It is 

a decline in the arable area in England and Wales 
amounting to 402,000 acres. It follows a decrease of 
289,000 acres in 1920 and go,000 acres in 1919, making a 
total diminution of land under the plough of 781,000 acres 
from the total of 12,399,000 acres returned in 1918. The 
precise nature of the disquieting feature is that “ the loss 
of this land which is being withdrawn from arable culti- 
vation is not being made good by a corresponding increase 
in the area under permanent pasture.” Between 1871 
and 1916 there was a steady decrease of ploughed land, 
but it was accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
permanent pasture. Since then very little ground has 
been deliberately laid down to grass. During 1921 there 
was an increase of 39,000 acres. Since 1918 there has 
been a net decrease of 63,000 acres. An extension in the 
area of land termed as “ rough grazings ”’ probably accounts 
for it. In 1921 there were 195,coo acres more under 
rough grazings than in the preceding years. Mr. Thompson 
promises that if there is a “ staff available and the pressure 
of other work permits, an endeavour will be made during 
the next few months to examine typical areas in each county 
and to make, as far as possible, a detailed enquiry into the 
alterations which have taken place.” It will be better for 
the Ministry of Agriculture to get rid of their “if” and 
make a determined effort to do this. According to obser- 
vation and information, it seems pretty evident that a very 
considerable decrease of the arable area is being made 
this year, and it has been stated to the writer that the 
problem of the moment is to prevent land from reverting 
to the waste. A considerable amount of reversion has 
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already taken place and very much more is threatened. 
If the reason for that be asked, it is to be found in the 
decreased revenue from farming and increased expenses, 
After every attempt has been made to reduce the number 
of workers and other causes of expense, it remains a fact 
that very considerable losses are being incurred in farming 
at the present moment. We may readily allow that part 
of it at least is accidental. For example, many of the 
bullocks which have been sold at a dead loss were bought 
at a high price when it seemed that the price of meat was 
going to rule high, and much of the increased cost in their 
rearing was likewise incurred in view of what seemed the 
certain prospect of prices rising. Instead of rising they 
fell, and so the speculation, and it was purely a speculation, 
proved a bad one. Prices have not yet come down to the 
level at which they were before the war, and in all probability 
the shrewd farmer would do well to act just now on the 
assumption that prices are bound to recover. That may 
sound speculative, but it is not really so speculative as it 
was, before, to buy on the assumption that prices would 
go beyond the height at which they then stood. 

We do not wish to anticipate the information which 
the Ministry of Agriculture may obtain in regard to the 
falling back of land into rough pasture, but it is being said 
in many well informed quarters at the present moment 
that there is going to be a great difficulty in. preventing 
the ploughed land from reverting to waste. Expenses 
and taxation are so high that the farmer is not fully justified 
in running any risks. Moreover, he is not in a position 
to do so as he has been very considerably impoverished 
during the last twelve months. The condition of those 
farmers who acquired their holdings is worst of all. In 
comparatively few cases did they possess the capital that 
would have justified them in purchasing their holding in 
ordinary circumstances. They were urged on by the 
knowledge that the land was to be sold, and that they must 
take advantage of it then or never. Consequently, many of 
them began with a considerable mortgage on the property, 
which they thought would be easily wiped out from the 
profits that then were ruling. Unfortunately for them the 
trend of events was different. Profits have gone down or 
disappeared altogether, and the position has become very 
critical. They have not always the money to keep land in 
cultivation, and it is to be feared that they are in some 
measure responsible for the increase in rough grazings. 

Changes in the quantity of livestock kept help to an 
understanding of the agricultural problems of the hour. 
In 1920 the figures were reduced owing to the heavy 
slaughter of calves which took place in the preceding 
twelve months. ‘This slaughter has ceased, and the 
number of calves kept for rearing has increased. On 
June 4th the number of young stock reached a figure 
which compared favourably with that of 1912 and 1913, 
yet the total number of cattle has not increased. The 
dairy cattle are an exception, however, and the stock is 
larger than in any previous year with the exception of 
1918 and 1919, which may be taken as an omen that t! 
number of cattle will shortly rise to pre-war figures. Th: 
seems the more probable because the increase of calv.s 
is not confined to any one part of the country, but is prac 
cally universal. A check has also been given to the falli: 
off in the number of sheep, which in 1921 had increas: 
by 3.4 per cent., while the young animals under one y« 
had increased by 375,000, or 7 per cent. In spite of t 
popularity of the tractor, more horses were being used | 
agricultural purposes in 1921 than in 1920, the incre: 
being 34,000, or more than 4 per cent., yet there is a decli 
in horse breeding. In pigs we have the largest to! 
recorded since 1911. 
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Our Frontispiece 
ONNA ANTONIETTA DE MARTINO is the wife of 


His Excellency the Italian Ambassador in London; the 
portrait which we reproduce on the first page of this issue 
of Country LiFe is by Professor Cipriano Mannucci, and now on 
exhibition at Italia House Art Gallery, 69, Wigmore Street, W.1. 





*.* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to Country Lire, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 

















(OUNTRYNOTES 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S estimate that 
five years of public thrift and trade recovery 
undisturbed by foreign war or domestic tumult 
* Mwould be sufficient to set the Empire on its 


feet, is moderate, not to say sanguine. At any 
ratc, it should interest many others than the voters of 
Dundee to whom it was in the first place addressed. 
The country at large would do well to ponder the words 
of \ir. Churchill. It does not matter whether they agree 
with him in politics or disagree with him. What matters 
is whether five years of concentrated work and economy, 
combined with peace from fighting and peace from economic 
struggle, would really put Great Britain in the way of retain- 
ing the commanding position which she occupied before 
the war. The prize is one well worth fighting for, and 
there is no doubt that the nation which showed such extra- 
ordinary self-denial and determination during the war 
should be able to impose on itself this vow of work and 
abstinence. It is worth taking up as a creed and preaching 
in the highways and byways of the land. 


| T appears that the various objections to summer-time 

have now,been overcome, and France, Belgium and 
Great Britain have agreed that it shall begin on the last 
Saturday in March (or the last Saturday but one in March 
when the last Saturday is the day preceding Easter) and 
shall terminate on the first Sunday in October. The 
opposition in France was not sufficiently strong to withstand 
the argument that summer-time will save the importation 
of two hundred thousand tons of coal and altogether about 
two million pounds in money. In this country the saving 
will be even more, it being estimated at two million five 
hundred pounds. Educational authorities raised some 
objections, but when a vote was taken there was an over- 
whelming majority in favour. In agriculture farmers 
continue to be greatly opposed to the act, while allotment- 
holders are very much in favour. 


[LORD DAWSON OF PENN gave a very simple and 

clear exposition on Wednesday of the laws that should 
govern health. He does not consider that the leisured 
classes are the most healthy, and, indeed, the death statistics 
would not bear out such a contention. Health, he said, 
was best preserved by maintaining an adequate balance 
between work and play. The main thing is to do both 
with all your might. Some people think that they should 
go slowly with their sport or hobby. If they garden, for 
instance, they will only do very light jobs, Lord Dawson 
does not seem to agree with that idea, and we hold with 
him that it is essential, if you wish to produce any 
effect on health, to go as hard at your hobby as you do 
at your work. Indeed, the man who is intent on doing 
something in this world uses his leisure mainly for the 
purpose of getting up steam that will carry him triumphantly 
through his task. We believe implicitly in Lord Dawson’s 
motto of life, ‘‘ Work hard and play hard, and never do 
anything by halves.” 
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JUDGING by the garden, the orchard and the country- 

side, this is going to be a year extraordinary for its 
wealth of blossom, due, possibly, to the prolonged sunshine 
of last year. In the orchard we have never seen fruit 
buds of pear, apple and plum so numerous as this year. 
In the garden the shrubs show equally well, and in the 
lane, if you look from a distance, it would appear as though 
we were already in the time of blowing hawthorn. Yet 
it is not really hawthorn, but the tall willow, white with 
innumerable catkins. Seldom has the like been seen 
even in a countryside where the willows produce lavishly. 
The sight is all the more remarkable because the willows 
are in great variety and range in size from the shrub to 
the great tree. 


WE commented last week upon the revival of two 

peerages, and it seems that the reclaiming of lapsed 
titles is on the increase. But, though in most cases a 
harmless pursuit, this stirring up of forgotten dust may 
lead to the revival not only of titles but of scandals. 
The Countess of Loudoun and Viscountess St. Davids in 
attempting to revive the Earldoms of Warwick and Salisbury 
were technically doing nothing less than entering a claim 
for the ultimate succession to the throne, for the race from 
which they are descended was industriously stamped out 
by the first two Tudors as rivals. The fate of George 
Duke of Clarence is, perhaps, the one historical fact known 
to many schoolboys. His unfortunate son Edward, Earl 
of Warwick, after a life of perpetual imprisonment was 
attainted and beheaded in 1499 to reassure the King of 
Spain that his daughter Catharine’s husband, Arthur, 
and afterwards Henry, had no rivals. His daughter, the 
Countess of Salisbury, mother of the unhappy Poles, met 
a similar fate, under attaint, in 1541. ‘These attainders, 
like curses, are still attached to the dormant titles. Out- 
lawry is also hereditary. Major De la Poer discovered 
this in seeking to revive the Barony of Le Power and 
Coraghmore, for the last baron died in outlawry pronounced 
in 1691. We have yet to learn whether a revival of the 
baronetcy of Ruddigore would be sanctioned by the Central 
Criminal Court. 


THE LARK’S SONG, 


As I came out on to the hill, 
I heard a lark to-day, 
Up in the pale and fragile blue 
His song befilled my way. 
The wood behind, I had come through, 
Was full of silver sun 
That streamed between the bare green lichened trees. 


The little cottages below 
Make colour in the vale. 
The blue smoke rose from them quite near 
And twisted and grew pale. 
The distant hills were very clear. 
The air was warm and sweet 
While up above still sang the wondrous lark. 


And suddenly my sad heart throbbed 
And tears were in my eyes. 
It seemed a kindness all unknown 
So unexpected, tender, wise 
This early spring day’s own. 
And something stirred within my heart. 
I wonder, will my Love come back to me ? 
ADELA RUSSELL, 


A, PATHETIC appeal comes from Madras, made by 

the Leinster Regiment against their disbandment 
consequent upon the setting up of the Irish Free State. 
By the curious circumstance of their original formation 
in 1858, this regiment is technically, as their second name 
implies, a “‘ Royal Canadian” regiment. Their original 


members were enlisted in Canada at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, and, though, when the regiment returned to Canada 
in 1867, most of the Canadians took the opportunity of 
securing their discharge, and, under the Cardwell territorial 
scheme, the cadre was allotted to Leinster, it is to Canada 


“We beg Canada to help 


that the regiment now appeals. 
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us to be retained in the British Army as the Prince of Wales’ 
Royal Canadian Regiment, and so represent the Dominion.” 
The Canadian Minister of Militia, however, will not exhort 
the Imperial Government either way, as the unit is purely 
British. But if, in the interests of economy, the regiment 
is disbanded, several hundreds of men of the best type 
will be added to the population of Ireland. 


THE appearance of an Eton Rugby fifteen on a London 

football ground last Saturday was an interesting event 
They were beaten rather easily by Dulwich, but Dulwich 
has one of the strongest of school sides, whereas Eton 
Rugby is scarcely yet out of its infancy. The game is 
only played there in the Easter half, and that, as yet, by only 
a small number of boys. Whether it will ever supersede 
Eton’s own “ Field Game” and become the school’s 
official game of football is doubtful. The Field Game is 
a noble game, very fast and exciting, with no possibility 
of loafing, in every way an ideal game for boys; but, since 
it is played only by Etonians, the school side can only play 
against scratch teams of masters and Old Boys. This is a 
disadvantage, and some passionately loyal Etonians think 
it so great a one that they would like to see their school 
officially adopt the Rugby game. On the other hand, 
there are Eton masters who were brought up on Rugby 
and yet think the Field Game the better game for boys. 


"TO-DAY week the Oxford and Cambridge Sports take 
place at Queen’s Club, and there should be some very 
fine running. In Stallard, Mountain, Butler and Abrahams 
Cambridge have four exceptionally fine athletes. A little 
while ago it seemed that these four between them might 
make their side, in golfing language, dormy five. Stallard 
and Mountain must almost inevitably win the mile and the 
half, and Butler should account for the quarter. The 
hundred and the long jump are events as to which it is 
more rash to prophesy, but Abrahams, fit and well, would 
be a strong favourite for both. However, Abrahams has 
been hors de combat, which may make a great deal of differ- 
ence, and, in addition, there have been some capital per- 
formances at the Oxford sports, particularly a good quarter- 
mile by Jeppe. It is, therefore, by no means so certain 
that Cambridge will have things their own way. If, by 
chance, everything came to depend on the three miles, 
there might be a wonderful finish, for both McInnes at 
Oxford and Seagrove at Cambridge have just accomplished 
very fine times, and should fight it out to the last foot. 


\WE all opposed the report of the Bishop of London’s 
Committee recommending the destruction of a number 


of the City churches. We repeated one to another that 
it were shame for such monuments of architectural beauty 
to be destroyed ; they were, we said, objects of pilgrimage 
for lovers of the past, as well as resting places where, as a 
poem exhibited outside St. Peter Cornhill expresses it : 
As by Siloam’s bubbling pool 
The crippled souls may find their cure. 

A certain crippled soul with a taste for Wren’s architecture 
on Saturday endeavoured to find some cure for a week’s 
arduous work. With three exceptions all the pools he 
visited were closed that day ; the angel that troubled them 
was, with Baal, perchance golfing. St. Peters of the poem 
only opened from ten to twelve that day. St. Mildred 
Bread Street, St. Lawrence Jewry and Great St. Helen’s 
did not open at all on Saturdays. St. Stephen Walbrook 
can only be visited during a service or organ recital. All 
these are among the finest of the City churches. It was 
only when he came to one of the threatened churches— 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—that the writer found one open, 
and not only open, but in the possession of the dearest old 
pew opener, who loved and explained everything. 


N a previous occasion we expressed the opinion 

that the Post Office exists for the selling of stamps 
and other public conveniences and should not be made 
into a place for the. display of advertisements. As Mr. 
John Bailey says in a letter to the Times, “ the proper place 
for advertisements is in the columns of newspapers, and 
that the improper place for them is on roadsides, street 
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frontages, lamp posts, post offices, and other public places,” 
We do not absolutely agree with his denunciation of the 
advertisements that appear on hoardings or on the stations 
of the underground railways. They have been vastly 
improved of recent years and now are beautiful and jp. 
offensive. Whether they are true or false is a matter fo; 
the conscience of the advertiser, but to have advertise:nents 
forced upon us in the Post Office where we must all go 
for the purchase of stamps and other necessary buciness 
is insufferable. 


“THERE is one great improvement which has taken lace 
in deference to public taste. It is the nearly complete 
removal of those ugly advertisements which used t) be 
shown on their own supports alongside the railway | nes, 
No situation was free from their intrusion. Visiblz to 
everyone who looked out from a carriage window, they 
uplifted their ugliness from the lovely setting of green 
meadows, pretty woodlands and river banks. Since the 
time, now some fifteen years ago, when some men of |xent 
indignantly pulled up one that used to stand in a very 
beautiful part of the “ Garden of England ” and made a 
bonfire of it, the movement for disposing of them has gone 
steadily on. The Michelin Tyre Company, one of the 
sinners who repented, began taking them down in 1g11 
and completed the work about two years ago. The Bovril 
Company had set an example some years before that, 
removing the whole of their advertisements from the fields 
by the side of the railways. ‘These are only two out of 
a great number of. advertisers who of their .own free will 
took away these blotches, and their example is now being 
followed on a scale that promises to end the nuisance. 


HIC JACET. 
Who lies here, none can tell: 
Sun, rain and snow 
Fall on a nameless stone ; 
How long ago 
He lived and loved and laboured, none may know; 
Companioned or alone 


Bid him sleep well ! 
ANGELA GORDON. 


T a meeting of the Thames Conservancy Board on 
Monday Lord Desborough gave some interesting facts 
to show that, although the rainfall has been in excess’ of 
the average each month of this year, it has not yet made 
good the deficiency created by last year’s drought. The 
most interesting case he cited was that of the River Kennet, 
which at a previous meeting was reported to be sixteen 
miles short. At Fyfield in Wiltshire the spring has risen 
and there is now water from that point to the Thames, 
but the Kennet is still dry for a distance of thirteen and a 
half miles. Agriculturists could add an interesting item 
to the data placed before the Conservancy Board. Never 
have they known the ground to dry so quickly after a heavy 
fall of rain, such as occurred, for instance, at the end of 
last week. Work was completely stopped on the ‘arm 
because of the depth of mud on Saturday and Sunday, 
but on Monday it was beautifully dry and work:ble, 
showing that the water it acquired took only a little ime 
to get down to the soil that was still dry from last y-ar’s 
shortage of rain. 


T may be said of the figures for Export and Impot in 
the month of February that they are not so unfavou: able 

as they look. In fact, they are the opposite. The «alue 
of exports amounted to £58,335,110, a decrease of n arly 
five millions on those of January. If the re-expor' be 
included, the total decrease was £3,096,545 on the January 
returns, but these figures are affected by the sudden and 
immense fall in prices that took place. The tonnage of 
vessels carrying the exports was larger than in the same 
month of 1921. A study of the Imports from the same 
point of view shows that the balance of trade was in our 
favour. It is greatly to be regretted that just when hope, 
as it were, is beginning to shine through a bit of clear 
sky, there should be a lock-out of the engineering trade 
which threatens to destroy the chance of returning prosperity. 
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THE ASCENT OF THE BAHR AOUCK.—I 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


CAMP ON 


T was from native sources that I first heard of the Bahr 
Aouck. While hunting elephant both to the north and 
south of its junction with the Shari River I had repeatedly 
heard of a large river. But I had noticed that whenever 

I tried to get a native to give definite information about 
this mysterious river he at once became very reserved. For 
some time I treated the existence of this river as being rather 
mythical, until I came across a vague reference to it in Kumm’s 
book on Africa I made more enquiries both among white 
men and natives, and at last I came to the conclusion that there 
was nothing for it but to go and see. Some accounts said it 
existed, some that it existed for some distance, but then dis- 
appeared into the ground; some pooh-poohed its existence 
altogether, while others had it that no one could penetrate 
in face of the opposition that would be encountered. Another 
authority on the subject—he was military governor of the whole 
country in which the mysterious river was supposed to exist 
—held the view that all the remnants of the Khalifa’s die-hards 
and the riff-raff from all parts had a kind of last stronghold 
on this river, and that nothing short of a well equipped military 
expedition could go through. Another account said there 
was no water during the dry season. 

All these conflicting accounts proved to be wrong. There 
was enough water to float a river steamer at the height of the 
dry season. ‘There were no die-hards or riff-raff of any sort 
—indeed, there were no inhabitants at all, for the very good 
reason that the whole country became inundated during the 
wet season. And as for its disappearance into the ground, all that 
we who ascended it can say is that it was not doing it while we 
were there. The outbreak of war 
prevented any attempt on my part to 
probe the mystery. Here I might as 
well confess that it was not so much 
a desire to probe the mystery as the 
hope of finding some good elephant 
country which decided me to attempt 
an ascent. 

Obviously some kind of water 
craft would have to be employed. If 
there was a river there would probably 
be sufficient water to float a canoe. 
At the same time there would probably 
be shallows where even a native canoe 
would ground. Native canoes are very 
heavy to portage, therefore it seemed 
to me that Canadian canoes of the 
“ freight ” type were the only means 
of transport holding out any hope of 
proving successful. Hence, when the 
War was over, my friend W. and myself 
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decided to try our luck. With this end in view we ordered 
two canoes from the Peterborough Canoe Company of Canada 
to be shipped direct to Africa from New York. One of these 
canoes was 18ft. by 44ins. and carried an enormous amount 
of stuff, while the other was smaller. Their construction was 
vertical strip covered with canvas. The big one weighed 
15olb. and could be carried by two men easily. I may say at 
once that these canoes were the greatest success. We had 
with us quick-repair outfits, and whenever a hole was knocked 
in them we patched it up in a few minutes. As regards pro- 
pulsion they proved to be by far the cheapest form of transport 
I have ever had, for one’s ordinary boys, cook and gun-bearers 
could and did paddle and push them along against the current 
at a rate of twenty miles a day, and that without great fatigue, 
so easily do these delightful, graceful, fine-lined and efficient 
little craft slip through the water. Out of all our boys only 
one was what could be called a water man; the others had no 
previous experience whatever of canoes or water. 

To reach the watershed to which our mystery river belonged 
—if it existed at all—it was necessary to travel many hundreds 
of weary miles. First 500 miles against the current. ‘Then 
a land portage of eighty miles. ‘Then a descent with the current 
of 200 miles, and then an ascent against the current of some 
450 miles. Incredible as it may seem in these days of quick 
transport, this trek took four months to accomplish, and that 
before reaching the beginning of the unknown river. Long 
before we arrived there our scanty store of European provisions 
was finished and we lived entirely upon the country. We had 
left England very poorly provided with provisions, as there were 





A MAN-EATER, FROM WHOSE INSIDE A WOMAN’S BANGLE WAS TAKEN. 
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WHISTLING TEAL AND LOCUST STORKS : 


regulations still in force pro- 
hibiting the export of food- 
stuffs. 

On our way and while 
waiting for our canoes, which 
had got sadly delayed among 
the shippers, we visited the 
native Sultan Buba Gida, as I 
described in my former article 
in Country Lire. On our 
return from Buba’s country— 
where we had some interesting 
shooting—we found our canoes 
ready for us. It did not take 
us long to get our gear ready 
and off we started up-stream 
for the long and arduous 
journey before us. We made 
sails and fitted masts to the 
canoes, as we often had a following wind, and they assisted 
tremendously. W. was an accomplished waterman and steered 
one canoe, while I steered the big one. So as to be handy to 
our fleet we had been camped on a beautiful sand-bank while 
preparing for the start, and every evening we practised the boys 
in paddling. When the day came, when all was stowed neatly 
away, we rattled off up-stream at a great pace, passing easily 
any craft on the river. 

As our way now lay for hundreds of miles through more 
or less well known country, I will merely recount the incidents 
of more than ordinary interest. One of these happened when 
we made a halt for washing clothes. One of our boys—who 
could not swim—calmly walked into a very deep and dangerously 
swift part of the river to recover his shirt which had blown in. 
To his astonishment he found that he could not keep his head 
above water. Judging by the expression on the face which 
every now and again bobbed up at a rapidly increasing distance, 
this—to him—curious fact did not seem to alarm him at all. 
The perfect fool kept grinning every time his head came out. 
It suddenly dawned upon me that I had seen this kind of thing 


THE SMALL CANOE UP-STREAMING: BAHR AOUCK. 


THE PACKAGE IS DRIED FISH. 
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BAHR AOUCK. 


NATIVE DECOYS: BUNDLES OF GRASS, THE ENDS WHITEWASHED, sTUCK ON STICKS, SHARI RIVER. 


before and that the boy was really drowning. I immediately 
shoved the naked headman—a clever swimmer—into the river, 
telling him to save the lad. But long before he reached him 
the gallant W. had towed him to the bank, where he continued 
to grin foolishly. 

Another was when I pipped an enormous “croc.’’ He was 
floating lazily down the centre of the current when I shot him. 
Hit in the brain, he happened to float until some natives got 
their fish-harpoons into him. They towed him ashore and 
cut him up, and there in his inside was what I had read of in 
travellers’ tales, but had never before seen—a native woman’s 
brass bangle. The natives of the place claimed to know this 
croc. well and even to know the name of the bangle’s former 
owner. The finding of the bangle did not at all prevent the 
natives from eating the croc. In connection with the finding of 
bangles in crocs.’ insides a missionary we met advanced a theory 
that the crocs. picked up and swallowed a lot of these from the 
river bed. But he could not explain how the bangles got there. 

Throughout this expedition W. and I lived for the most 
part on what we shot and on what we could buy from the natives 
Almost everywhere we got 
whistling teal with great ease. 
One shot from W.’s 12-bore 
would usually provide enough 
for all hands. He _ seldom 
picked up less than five or six, 
and once we gathered twenty- 
nine from a single discharge 
They were tender and _ fat 
enough to cook in their ow! 
juice, and their flavour wa: 
exquisite. They were literally) 
in tens of thousands in som: 
places. There were many othe: 
fowl in thousands also, bu 
none were so good to eat as 
the whistlers, except the tiny 
and beautiful ‘‘ butter-ball ’ 
teal. These were rather rare. 
The spur-winged goose and the 
Egyptian goose were also very 
numerous, but tough and 
strong in the pot. Guinea- 
fowl were very common and 
the young ones were delicious, 
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while the old ones made capital soup. 
On one occasion we heard guinea-fowl 
making a tremendous clatter in the 
bush by the river bank. We paddled 
over to shoot some for the pot. W. fired 
at one in a tree and from the canoe. 
At the report a large lioness slunk away 
through the bush. This occurred on 


time satiated with lion we let her go 
unmolested. 

Besides all the fowl there were fish 
in abundance. W. was a great fisherman 
and had brought a good assortment of 
hooks and strong sea lines. We were 
seldom out of fish. As soon as we 
arrived at the camping ground W. and 
‘le boys would bait their hooks with 

al-guts or a piece of buck meat, and 
a very short time either the tackle 
s broken or a fine fish landed. We could never resist tor 

- the temptation to bait a hook with a small fish of $lb. or 

n the hope of catching that most sporting and excellent 
ish the tiger or “ capitaine.” It always ended in his hooking 
a tiger, but it also ended in the complete loss of hook and most 
o' the line. No gear, however strong, seemed capable of holding 
ts fish. We often admired them as they leapt feet into the 
a; when in hot pursuit of some smaller fish. They presented 
si ch an air of activity and energy on these occasions as to make 
the movements of running salmon appear quite tame and slow 
in compari- 


son. That 
they- ate 
equally good 


on the table 
we bad many 
opportunities ' . 
of testing, as r 

we always 
chose them in 
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PORTAGING CANOES. 


snugly packed in tins in the canoe hold. Then we had six 
“boys,” all pretty expert with canoes by this time. We had 
these boys in splendid order. ‘They were of no particular tribe 
or caste—in fact, they were all of different tribes or castes. 
We paid them well, but, what was of far greater importance, 
we kept them in tip-top condition. Living ourselves, as we 
were by this time, entirely upon native food, we appreciated 
at their correct value the many and various grains, nuts, 
oils, etc., and whatever we had our boys also shared. Fish 
and meat, millet or maize meal, rice and ground-nuts, palm 
oil, sim-sim 
oil, ground- 
nut meal and 
honey, all 
were to be 
found in the 
capacious 
hold of our 
cargo canoe, 
and all at a 





Ai) 
preference to crc 
the others 
when buying 
from the 
natives, who 
catch them in 
clever traps. 
We once had 
a “‘capitaine” 
served up 
with mayon- 
naise and the 
most perfect 
wine; this 
was when we 
lunched with the Governor, and a more delicious fish could 
not be imagined. We were told, as a tribute to its excellent 
qualities, that it derived its name from the fact that it was 
considered that no one below the rank of “ capitaine ” was 
worthy to eat it. 

Time accomplishes wonders even in Africa, and at last we 
were actually about to enter the Bahr Aouck. We were deeply 
laden with foodstuffs, ready for anything that might turn up. 
W. had a .318 Mauser, a .450 D.B. and a 12-bore shot-gun. 
I had a .318 and a .22. Stacks of ammunition for these lay 





ROLLING UP HIPPO. 





W., IN THE SMALL CANOE, RUNS INTO A RISING HIPPO BUT DIGS HER IN THE NECK WITH 
HIS PADDLE AND SHE DISAPPEARS WITH A SPLASH, NEARLY SWAMPING THE CANOE. 


trifling cost. 
Whenever we 
were com- 
pelled to re- 
plenish our 
store of food- 
stuffs we 
killed a hippo 
or two, rolled 
it up on a 
sand-bank, 
and immedi- 
ately a market 
would spring 
up. 

The consequence of this high livin, was a state of high 
efficiency and contentment among the crew. As none of them 
had ever been with white men except the cook, who had been 
with a German, they were all unspoiled and all willing to do 
anything that turned up. ‘The cooks were boys one day, tusk- 
choppers the next, canoe carriers the next, andsoon. Everybody 
had to turn their hands to anything, and all were crew. 

When, therefore, we sighted the junction of the Bahr Aouck 
with the Shari, against whose sluggish current we had paddled 
so many weary miles, we all felt keen and ready to tackle anything 
that might turn up. We had 
been careful to keep our des- 
tination secret, so that when 
we actually steered our canoes 
into the Bahr Aouck our boys 
had not the slightest inkling of 
our intention to ascend this 
river. All being strangers to 
this :country they had never 
heard of the Bahr Aouck—or, 
indeed, of any other of the 
many “ bahrs” there. But had 
they known the name, through 
our having mentioned that we 
were going there, it is almost 
certain that they would have 
made enquiries among the 
natives we had already met with, 
and that from them they would 
have received such dreadful 
reports as would have led 
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them to desert rather than penetrate the unknown. Con- 
sequently, when we paddled vigorously into the swifter current 
of the Bahr Aouck we were all a merry crew; the boys were 
merry because they did not know where they were, and W. and 
I were merry because we did know where we were and also 
because the water which bore us at that moment was obviously 
that of a considerable river, and we thought that if it did not 
split up into many smaller streams we would go far, and perhaps 
discover something worth while. I do not know what W. would 
have considered worth while, as he never showed feeling of 
any sort and he did not tell me. Although all this was quite 
new to him, one would have said, on seeing him at this moment, 
that he must have been exploring unknown country all his life 
and had grown tired of it. To me, the moment of our entry 
into the Bahr Aouck was most exhilarating. I had visions of 
immense herds of unsophisticated elephant with enormous 
ivory ; perhaps new tribes, gold, diamonds, stores of dead ivory 
waiting for someone to pick them up, new animals, water- 
elephants and a thousand and one other visions. As usual 
with visions, none of these materialised. 

As we poled up-stream I took soundings. There were 
eight feet of water in some places, in spite of it being the dry 
season. For the first few days we saw very little game. A 
few cob and water buck, baboons and duiker. Once we saw 
some fishing natives with their traps. They sold us some 
excellent smoked fish and told us that there was one village 
ahead of us but beyond that nothing. The next day we saw 
where a herd of elephant had crossed the river some days before. 
Hippo now became more common, and at one place where 
the river formed a large pool there must have been about 100 of 
them bobbing up and down. A mile or two further and we 
came to the village mentioned by the fishermen. It was not 
actually on the banks, but we knew we were close to it by the 
canoes and paths. Here we camped, hoping to get some informa- 
tion of the river ahead of us. This was not forthcoming to 
any extent. When asked, the natives generally appeared uneasy, 
said they had never been up-stream or muttered something 
vague about bad people further on. All agreed, however, 
that there were no more villages. This determined us to lay 
in a large cargo of foodstuffs. In order to do this I dropped 
downstream to the hippo pool with the small Canadian, now 
empty. I paddled to a sand spit which stuck out conveniently 
into the pool. It was literally covered with fowl of various 
kinds as we approached. From the sand-spit I proceeded 
to shoot hippo in the brain, and had no difficulty in killing 
enough to provide us with sufficient food for a month or two, 
when the meat had been exchanged for flour, etc. Hippo 
sink to the bottom when shot in the brain, remaining there 
for a variable time, depending on the temperature of the water, 
the stage of fermentation reached by the stomach contents, 
the inflation or otherwise of the lungs at the moment of death, 
and the state of the river bottom. Generally this period ranges 
between twenty minutes and one and a half hours. Shortly 
after the first carcase had floated to the surface the natives 
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OR some years 

there has been a 

serious falling off 

in the number of 

hunters bred in 
Ireland, and but few 
mares, nor those always 
of the right type, have 
been sent to the thorough- 
bred stallions available in 
that country. Some time 
must elapse before Irish 
horse- breeding recovers 
from the war. During 
those years the attention 
of the smaller breeders 
was turned to the produc- 
tion of animals suitable 
for draught, guns. or 
A.S.C. wagons, for which 
there was the best and 
steadiest market. But 
with the end of the war 
came the recovery of fox- 
hunting which, of all our 
pre-war institutions, has 
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began to arrive. Some of these I sent off hot-foot to tel! the 
whole village that there was meat and fat for all who should 
bring food in exchange. Meanwhile the carcases were towed 
to land and rolled up as soon as they floated. When the last 
had been so dealt with the cutting up commenced, and when 
that was completed there were already dozens of women waiting 
with calabashes of meal, etc., to exchange for meat. Such a 
feast I dare say they had never seen before. It is seldom that 
more than one hippo is killed at one time by native methods, 
except on the Upper Nile, where they have a kind of grind 
battue in which hundreds of canoes take part. Presently our 
market became very big. No sooner did the natives see the 
size of the chunks of reeking beef given in exchange for the 
various commodities than they rushed off to their homes to 
bring something to barter. We obtained every conceiv. le 
kind of native produce. Among the items was a canoe-loa of 
smoked fish. This must have weighed about 2oolb. and vas 
bartered for half a hippo. We also got some curious tobac:o. 
Only the very small leaves and the tobacco flowers were in : his 
particular mixture. We both smoked it regularly and became 
very fond of it. But it was very potent, indeed, and had a far 
more drug-like effect than ordinary tobacco. 

The slaughter of these hippo and the subsequent bartering 
had brought us into touch with the natives very nicely indeed, 
and all were most friendly. So much so was this the case 
that I ventured to approach one of their canoe-men with the 
suggestion that he should accompany us up-stream. Rather 
to my surprise he agreed to do so. Encouraged by this, I sug- 
gested that, perhaps, he had a friend who might like to go with 
him. He said that he thought one of his friends would go also. 
We were very glad indeed to have these fellows. The first 
was quite a youth but a good waterman, while the second was 
a hard-bitten man of middle age. I thought he would make a 
good tracker for W. when we should reach elephant country. 
He was not a waterman at all; in fact, he fell overboard from 
the small canoe—which was W.’s—so often that I was obliged 
to put him in the larger and more stable one. 

When all was ready we pushed off, very deeply laden. 
All was now new river ahead of us. As we progressed day by 
day hippo became more and more numerous. In some places 
they formed almost a complete barrage across the river. Some- 
times it was ticklish work steering between them. Their heads 
often came up quite close to the canoes, and then they stared at 
us goggle-eyed with astonishment. Once W.’s canoe ran its 
stem on to the neck of a rising hippo, the fore part being lifted 
clean out of the water, canting over dangerously, and then let 
down with a whack as the old hippo dived. They shipped a 
deal of water, but there was no damage done. We soon found 
that if we kept on the shallow side of the pools we: ran less 
chance of bumping them, our only danger then being from hippo 
asleep on the bank suddenly waking up and rushing blindly 
towards deep water. Had we ever had the ill luck to have 
been across their way, I believe they would have rushed clean 
into or over us. 
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Yorkshire was once a great county for horse-breeding, and 
even now, although there are fewer horses bred in Yorkshire 
than there were seventy or eighty years ago, the visitor to 
the Yorkshire hunts, especially the Middleton and the Sin- 
nington, will see men riding to hounds on home-bred horses 
of a grand type. The secret of the former excellence and the 
present success of Yorkshire hunter-breeding lies in the fact 
that the county has such admirable mares and these, in their 
turn, come from the long period during which Yorkshire breeders 


HEATHER III (1910), BY SCOTCH SIGN—WHINFLOWER. 
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mare is mated to a thoroughbred horse. There is one thing 
that every stud or herd requires, and that is a good dam for 
the foundation; and in this respect Major Clive Behrens 
exercised sound judgment, for he began with Whinflower, a 
mare probably well known to those of our readers who are 
interested in hunter breeding. This grand type of hunter mare 
was bred near Malton by Mr. C. Johnson. She was foaled in 
1899 and carries her years well. She is a medium-sized mare, 
measuring just 16h. Whinflower was, when six years old, 








HARTSHORN (1919), BY CRATHORNE—HEATHER III. 


had some of the best racing 
blood in the kingdom at their 
service. It is, of course, on 
the stallions that we depend 
for the quality of our mares. 
That is one reason why so 
many people do not care for 
the hunter-bred stallion. If 
we have one of these in our 
district, he does not leave 
behind mares of the quality, 
courage or pace needed in the 
hunting field. The thorough- 
bred stallion in a _hunter- 
breeding district has, on the 
other hand, the gift of making 
the most of such strains of 
good blood as may be con- 
cealed in some mares, so that 
we often see quite good stock 
from mares which at first 
sight do not catch the eye of 
the judge. They have, how- 
ever, the good blood which is, 
as it were, concealed under an 
unvromising exterior and is so 
often brought out when the 


W. A. Rouch. 





D.S.0. (1921), BY DUNHOLM—WHINFLOWER. 


FELICITY (1920), BY FEALSHAM—WHINFLOWER. 


hunted with Lord Middleton's 
and the Sinnington Hounds 
and was a good performer 
over a country. She has some 
wonderful racing blood in 
her veins. She is by The 
Hero by Wellington; her 
dam was by that good horse 
Carnelion, which was a_ far 
better racehorse than his 
opportunities showed him to 
be: as it was, he beat Balfe 
and other well known per- 
formers. But, without going 
more deeply into her pedigree, 
Whinflower through her dam 
inherits the very choicest lines 
of Herod blood through 
Herod’s great son, Buzzard. 
Looking at the mare herself 
as portrayed here, we shall 
notice the beautiful, kind head, 
full of sense and quality ; the 
finely placed shoulders; the 
perfect slope of her pasterns, 
strong and easv; and _ her 
depth of girth. She was, it is 
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W. A. Rouch. 
HALCYONE (1920), BY FEALSHAM—HEATHER III. 


said, up to about 13st. 7lb. in the hunting field, and her short 
back and powerful hocks suggest that she might have carried 
even more weight. 

So far, we see we have before us a first-rate hunting mare 
whose own performances and pedigree entitle her to a high 
place in our estimation as a brood mare. But, after all, it is 
the produce of brood mares which is the test of their suitability 
for their vocation. Whinflower was mated with Crathorne, 
Lord Middleton’s well known King’s premium stallion. Crathorne 
is by Donovan and thus, through Galopin and Vedette, Crathorne 
gives back to Whinflower some of the Herod blood which we 
have noted in her pedigree. 

Whitethorn, foaled 1918, the result of the mating of Crathorne 
and Whinflower, is, as anyone can see, a grand type of hunter 
colt with great reach, a beautiful rein and good limbs. This 
horse has that combination of quality and power which we 
look for in the best horses of hunter type. Judges will note 
his short cannon bone, well defined joints and easily sloped 
pasterns. That Whitethorn appeals to some first-rate judges 
his record in the show ring witnesses. As a yearling in 1919 
Whitethorn was first at the Royal Show at Cardiff and won like 
honours at Malton and York. As a two year old he was second 
in a strong class at the Royal Show at Darlington and won 
firsts at Malton, York and Northallerton. Asa three year old 
he was again first at the Royal at Derby, as well as at the Great 
Yorkshire Show at Leeds and Northallerton. 

Heather III is by Scotch Sign. She is a beautiful hunter 
mare, and her colt by Crathorne (Hartshorn) is a great favourite 
with some judges; indeed, Hartshorn began as a foal by winning 
at Malton. Then followed three firsts as a vearling at Malton, 
York and Northallerton. As a two year old he was first at 
Malton, but had to be content with a second at the other 
shows—but what seconds! Two at the Royal and one at the 
Great Yorkshire. His dam, Heather III, had an even more 
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PTARMIGAN (1921), BY PRIMARY—HEATHER III. 


distinguished career in the show ring, for she won two firsts ard 
gold medals in 1913 at the Royal Show at Bristol, and in 192 
she was first as a brood mare at Darlington Royal. In 1921 at 
the Royal at Derby she won first and gold medal in the brood 
mare class. In fact, she has always been first as a three year 
old, at four years and as a brood mare. 

The fine quality of this mare is reproduced in her two 
youngsters, which we have also portrayed here. These two, 
Ptarmigan and Halcyone, by Primary and Fealsham respect- 
ively, are winners at the Royal and the leading Yorkshire shows. 
As a yearling Halcyone was reserve for the gold medal at the 
Royal Show at Derby. Ptarmigan has been first whenever 
shown and whatever the company has been. Their portraits 
speak for themselves. But I think we shall note the family 
likeness that runs through them and what promise of the future 
there is in the two youngsters, Felicity and D.S.O. What 
the foal is—that is, if nothing happens to hinder its develop- 
ment—the horse will be at four years old, and not often have 
I seen promise more clearly suggested. 

Of course, those of us who take an interest in hunter 
breeding are familiar with Major Clive Behrens’ horses and their 
well earned success in the show ring. But these pictures show 
us not only a splendid lot of Yorkshire-bred hunters, but once 
more confirm’ the soundness of those principles of hunter 
breeding we have learned by precept and experience: to give 
back to the mare the best blood in her pedigree ; to mate horses 
with a racing and training record with mares that have proved 
themselves by performance in the hunting field. I do not 
think we shall be far wrong if, after looking at these pictures, 
we attribute to these horses the possession of the hunter’s 
temperament, which if not so absolutely necessary as is the polo 
temperament to the polo pony, yet makes for our happiness in 
the field. One maxim seems, too, to stand out even more plainly : 
‘““ Use winning racing blood in your sires every time.” X. 
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COW SHOULD BE 


the Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs by 
Mr. John Day of East Pennard, Shepton Ma! ‘ct, 
and should be invaluable to them, as she is a mst 
instructive model of what a good dairy cow should 


CO the: Fei whose portrait this is, was lent to 


look like. Her milking record is correspondent w th 
her appearance, as she gives seven gallons a ‘ay 
and 1,159 gallons was her record of last year. 

One of the objects of the Federation i: 
promote the interchange of stock between s 
holders for breeding purposes. Its activities 
not limited to this, since it is hoped to draw toge 
all the young farmers’ clubs in the country anc to 
promote co-operation in every way. It is lack of 
co-operation, through there being, too often, no 
impartial bureau, that has condemned a great many 
small holding schemes to failure, and the Daily .\/ail 
is rendering a great service to agriculture and to the 
country at large by putting itself forward as this 
missing arbiter. The Young Farmers’ Clubs move- 
ment, as Sir A. Griffith Boscawen recently pointed 
out to the world in a speech at Olympia, is to get 
hold of young people, interest them in agriculture, 
and to teach them the highest forms of intensive 
culture that are suited to their districts. The last four 
words are important, for many schemes of the past 


Copyright. have failed through over generalising their teaching. 
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CHINESE ART 


XIII—A JAPANESE INTERLUDE. 


\ By R. L. 


T may seem at first sight irrelevant, this introduction of 
the subject of Japanese porcelain into a series devoted 
to Chinese Art in England; but this is one particular 
Japanese ware which is so intimately connected with the 
Chinese enamelled porcelain of the K’ang Hsi period 
and with the export trade of the Far East that a digression in 
its favour is inevitable. 
This is the “ Old Imari” ware, which not only infected 
a large Chinese export group with its peculiar taste in decoration, 
but was itself exported in vast quantities to Europe side by 
side with Chinese wares, and is still found side by side with 
them in our old family collections. 
The first Europeans to reach Japan were three Portuguese 
mariners who, driven out of their course to the Chinese coast, 
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IN ENGLAND 


OLD IMARI PORCELAIN. 
HOosson. 


trading station on the island of Deshima, off Nagasaki, and 
the monopoly of foreign trade. It was the Dutch who first 
introduced Japanese porcelain into the European market, 
and it is probable that they made its first acquaintance at the 
Nagasaki Fair in 1662, The industry was then of recent 
growth, following on the discovery of suitable materials in a 
mountain in the Arita district ; and it had just advanced an 
important stage in the development of enamel decoration on 
the glaze which had been learnt from Chinese sources and 
perfected by a potter named Kakiemon. ‘The Dutch were 
greatly attracted by this painted porcelain and realised its 
possibilities in the foreign markets ; and so there duly arrived 
in Europe what is described in the old catalogues as the “‘ first 
quality of Old Japan enamelled porcelain.” It_is a refined 





I.—GROUP OF ARITA PORCELAIN. 
17th and 18th centuries. Height of bottle 83 ins. (British Museum Collection.) 


made the Island of Kiushiu in 1542. This was the beginning 
of Portuguese relations with the Mikado’s kingdom, and for 
upwards of a century they continued amicably in the form of 
a small but regular trade and missionary work which attained 
remarkable success. At this time, however, the commerce 
in our particular line of goods flowed from China to Japan, 
for the islanders had as yet no porcelain to export. Purchas, 
in his records dated 1583-91, alludes to the consignments of 
“silk, gold, musk and porcelain” sent from Macao to Japan 
“in a great Caracke which goeth thither every yeere”; and 
in the chronicles of the Jesuit fathers we read bow anxiously 
the return of this ship was awaited by the Portuguese at Macao and 
how their hopes were sometimes blighted by storm and shipwreck. 

In 1632 the Portuguese had fallen foul of the rulers of 
Japan and were expelled, while their Christian converts were 
ruthlessly proscribed ; and their Dutch rivals nine years later 
succeeded to their commercial privileges, being allowed a 


ware with clear white body and glaze, artistically decorated 
in bright blue, turquoise green and yellow enamels and a soft 
translucent red of orange tint. The designs, slight but graceful, 
and leaving full play to the milk white ground, commonly 
consist of a spray of flowers, or a few scattered blossoms ; 
bamboo, pine or plum trees; birds fluttering round a sheaf 
of corn; a dragon, pheenix or tiger; a banded hedge; and 
occasionally, a Chinese boy. Such is the style of decoration 
reputed to have been introduced by Kakiemon and associated 
ever since with his name. 

Unfortunately, this simple and beautiful ware did not 
satisfy the taste of the Dutch merchants. They demanded 
something more florid ; and, if tradition is truthful, a member 
of their fraternity, Sieur Wagenaar, suggested a new style 
of decoration which the Japanese elaborated from their brocade 
patterns. It was expressed in masses of heavy blue, edged 
and netted with gilding, supplemented by a soft Indian red 
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2.—COVERED JAR AND TWO BEAKERS FROM AN OLD IMARI SET OF FIVE. 
Late 17th century. Height of vase 26ins. (British Museum Collection.) 


of varying density. On the more elaborate pieces green, 
purple and yellow were also used, and a composite black 
distinguished it from that of the Chinese famille noire by its 
brownish tone. The designs set off by the blue ground were 
usually irregular panels containing baskets of flowers, garden 
landscape with fences, mythical animals and flowering peony 
plants. The shapes of the ware, like its decoration, were 
wholly un-Japanese ; and the material, so effectively concealed 
by the profusion of blue, red and gold, was often coarse in 
texture, greyish in colour and heavily enough constructed 
to stand the rough handling of the export trade. It had, in 
fact, no sale in Japan, and for long the Japanese have refused 
to recognise it as their own creation; but, strange to say, the 
wheel has now turned full circle, and the Old Imari, after a 
period of comparative neglect in Europe, has risen in value for 
no other reason than that it is being bought for export to Japan. 


> 


The name “: Imari” is applied indifferently to both types 
of Old Japan ware, though, strictly speaking, it is correct for 
neither. Like the term “ Old Nanking,” it derives from the 
place of export; for Imari is a seaport situated about fifty 
miles from the town of Arita, where the potteries stood. But 
it will be convenient to preserve the name as a suitable de- 
scription of the more florid kind of Arita ware, and to keep 
that of Kakiemon for the other type, the former a crude but 
unquestionably decorative porcelain made for the European 
market, and the latter a charming ware in Japanese taste. 

If any further evidence, beyond the quantity of specimens 
still existing in our collections, were required to prove the 
success of these wares in the foreign market, it is conclusively 
given in the close imitation by which they were flattered by 
the Chinese potters in the K’ang Hsi period. In spite of the 
well established reputation of their own famille verte, the 


3-—-THREE IMARI PLATES. 


Diameter of centrepiece 114ins. 


(British Museum Collection.) 
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Chinese were fain to copy the Arita designs; and so close 
was the imitation that only the peculiar nature of the Chinese 
body and. glaze and the finer quality of their underglaze blue 
permit us to distinguish the nationality of the wares. As 
it is, the “ Chinese Imari” forms quite a large and attractive 
section in our collections. Nor was the tribute of imitation 
aid by the Chinese potters only. Both the Kakiemon and 
Old Imari decorations were well and freely copied on Dutch 
Delft and on Meissen, Chelsea and Worcester porcelains ; 
while the Kakiemon style was a favourite at Chantilly, St. 
Cloud, Bow and many other European factories. Such 
elegant specimens of the latter type.as the square bottle and 
the saucer-shaped dish in Fig. 1 could be readily matched in 
early Meissen or Chelsea of the “raised anchor” period ; 
and the plate with leaping fish and curiously rolled clouds in 
Fig. 3 is found faithfully copied in Old Worcester porcelain. 

Of the other illustrations, the teapot in Fig. 1, with a 
Dutch metal mount of late seventeenth century date, and the 
seated figure of a boy (Fig. 5) are further representations 
of the Kakiemon ware. Fig. 2, on the other hand, part of 

set of five covered jars and beakers, is a typical example of 
he “ Old Imari.” A number of similar specimens, many of 
them formidable in size, are to be seen in the Dresden collection ; 
and some of them have been further embellished by lacquer 
_ecoration added in Europe. They are fair representatives 
of the ware imported at the end of the seventeenth century ; 
.nd we may surmise that Lord Bristol acquired something of 
-his kind in 1702 when he “ paid Peter Gumley for China and 
‘apanese ware £29.” 
The dish, with rim bound with silver, on the right of Fig. 3 
; a favourable specimen of the early export ware. Instead 
of the usual murky blue it has a background of fine stippled 
slue, deep but vivid, and the medallions are delicately painted 
‘1 two shades of green and opaque red with gilding. Fig. 4 
ad the cup and saucer in Fig. 1 again illustrate the more 
laborate sort of Old Imari, in which the blue, red and gold 
suave been reinforced by green, aubergine purple, yellow and a fine 
orown-black enamel. Here we have the Old Imari at its best. 

Another change came over the Arita porcelain as the 
cighteenth century advanced and the Oriental export trade felt 
the competition of the porcelain factories which were springing 
up in every part of Europe. The Old Imari decoration was 
modified again and this time with an eye to the home market. 
The finish of the ware greatly improved, the shapes returned 
to native taste; purer blue was used, and a peculiarly rich 
opaque red; and the decoration, though reminiscent of the 
Old Imari, became more orderly and careful. 

The chrysanthemum crest (kiku-mon) of the Emperor 
and the paulownia badge (kiri-mon) of the Imperial family 
are now frequently seen on the ware, besides the mons of many 
princely families. This phase of the ware is illustrated by the 
covered jar in Fig. 1 and the beautiful dish on the left of Fig. 3, 
with its figure design in choice enamels and the best native style. 

The bottle on the left of Fig. 5, with a Kakiemon design 
enamelled over a crackled celadon glaze, reminds us that the 
Arita porcelain was not limited to one or two types. Indeed, 
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4.—IMARI DISH WITH BROWN-BLACK ENAMEL IN BORDER. 


Early 18th century. Diameter 14ins. (British Museum Collection.) 


we find blue and white, mostly, it is true, of indifferent quality ; 
lustrous brown glazes; deep blue (ruri) monochrome with or 
without gilt traceries ; white ware with embossed and pierced 
ornament, and other varieties. ‘The Arita potters are still at 
work, but it is not proposed to follow their history to modern 
times, nor to digress further into the subject of Japanese porcelain, 
unless it be to mention one contemporary factory which supplied 
a certain amount of ware to the early export trade. ‘This was 
situated at Kutani in the province of Kaga. Porcelain stone 
was found here in the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
the secret of using it was eventually learnt from the Arita 
potters. The Kaga potters afterwards became famous for a 
decoration in red and gold, but the old Kaga which is occasionally 
found in our family collections follows more closely the Arita 
style. It is decorated with freely sketched designs of flowering 
trees, landscape and figures in strong enamels in which green 
and aubergine are prominent and a soft, opaque red varying 
from Indian red to russet brown. ‘The ware itself is inclined 
to be coarse and the glaze often crazes and becomes discoloured ; 
but in spite of this want of finish good examples of old Kaga 
are handsome and decorative. ‘The jar in Fig. 5 should give 
a favourable impression of the ware. It is an unusually good 
example, typical alike in its virtues and defects. The glaze 
is heavily crazed in parts and not unpleasantly discoloured ; 
the drawing is free and artistic; the characteristic colours are 
laid on with a full brush ; and the broad band above the base 
is in rich Kaga red. 





5.—ARITA BOTTLE AND FIGURE WITH KAKIEMON DESIGNS, KAGA VASE (HEIGHT 11dINS.) 
(British Museum Collection.) 
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UR races and the residence of the gentry amongst 
us, in our present decay of trade, seem to be the 
chief support of the city. Out Magistrates take 
great care that families of this sort should be 
encouraged to live here ; by allowing of all innocent 

diversions, and making of public walks for their entertainment, 
etc ; nay, the Roman Catholic gentry have great liberties allowed 
them in York; which, with the cheapness of the place, has 
drawn many families of good repute to inhabit with us. Our 
streets are kept clean and lighted with lamps every night in winter ; 
and so regular are the inhabitants to their hours of rest, that 
it is rare to meet any person, after ten or eleven at night, walking 
in them. There is no place out of London so polite and elegant 
to live in as the City of York.” Such, according to Drake the 
historian, was the state of York in 1756. 

By 1720 Micklegate—that is, the part of York south of the 
river—had already become the residential quarter. Madam 
Paston lived there, and Madam Palmes. The Earl of Derwent- 
water had a house, from which mysterious strangers were 
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often seen to issue towards nightfall ; and one night, in 1715, 
the earl himself disappeared, though it was only a few 
people, as secretive as himself, who knew that he had gone 
north to bring back King James VIII. But the bulk of the 
Roman Catholic families were in no way distinguishable by 
their behaviour from the Protestants who lived among them. 
There were Radcliffes and Pierses, Burdetts, Bowers, Danbys, 
Lawsons, Perrots and Garforths of Wiganthorpe, Mr. Charles 
Fairfax and Mr. Charles Selby, Ramsdens, Slingsbys, Whartons 
and Tophams. ‘Two houses in Micklegate, on the right-hand 
side as you ascend from the river, were built by such people, 
though a little later on ; solid red brick houses, with a pediment 
and plain pilastered doorways. One of the latter, with good, 
vigorous ironwork beside it, is shown in Fig. 38. The house is 
now a school, and a similar one, a little further on, offices, 
though till not so long ago the Misses Compton lived 
there; they were the descendants of the Bourchiets, one 
of whom built the house in 1760, and of another. of whom 
we told last week. 
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Venetian glass candelabra: the seats as arranged in 1756. 
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Considerably earlier than these two houses ate what are 
now the Judges’ Lodgings—a red brick house standing back 
from Lendal, and the Red House, in the street leading to the 
west front of the Minster. The former was built by Dr. 
Wintringham, a famous practitioner in his day; the latter, 
built about 1718, was the residence of various generations of 
Robinsons, the ancestors of the present Lord de Grey. 

It was in 1709 that the York races were instituted, largely 
through the efforts of Robert Benson, Member for York, and the 
builder, at that time, of Bramshill (Country Lire, Vol. L, pages 
416, 448). Benson was a keen amateur architect, but he was an 
oldish man, with only a few years to live, when the Corporation 
of York realised, in 1727 or 1728, that there ought to be some kind 
of residence for the Lord Mayor, whose importance seemed to be 
growing with the popularity of the city. A project for converting 
the Red House to this purpose was dropped owing to the unwil- 
lingness of the owners to agree. Fortunately, however, there was, 
connected intimately with the place and Lord- Lieutenant of the 
county, Robert Boyle, Ea1l of Burlington, who had a house at 
Lonsborough, not far off, and is said to be the designer of the 
Mansion House. This building, which is a plain edifice in the 
manner of the time, with a pediment and a rusticated ground 
floor, stands in front of the old Guild Hall, and there is nothing 
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3.—THREE 


in its appearance to suggest that Burlington designed it. We 
learn, however, that, besides being an official residence for the 
Lord Mayor, the place was originally intended to house the 
municipal records. As this object was entirely lost sight of, 
we may, perhaps, trace in the omission the hand of the earl, 
whose method, roughly, was to conceive a design and then fit 
it to the site and purpose of his client with regard only to the 
principles of high art as it was then considered. The front 
portion of the first floor is taken up by one long room, entered 
in the middle (Fig. 4), and with a noble fireplace at either end 
(Fig. 5). Though the hand of the later painter and decorator 
has been busy, it is fairly certain that Kent, one of the earliest 
of Lord Burlington’s protégés, designed this room, at any rate. 
There is about it a certain grandeu:, not to say heaviness, that 
is well suited to the banquets and ceremonies for which it 
provides accommodation. Full length portraits of local nobility 
line the walls—Lord Bingley, whom we have already met as 
Robert Benson; the Marquess of Rockingham, the Whig 
statesman, successor to Chatham, by Reynolds; Sir John 
Lister-Kaye, Mayor in 1737 ; Sir John Milner (1787 and 1798) ; 
and the inevitable picture of the Prince Regent. 

A more direct outcome of the races, and a certain production 
of Burlington’s, are the Assembly Rooms, begun in 1730. 
They, with his villa at Chiswick, are, perhaps, his best known 


(Bp) Circa 1760. 
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works. The*Assembly Rooms, a plan of which is to be found 
in Colin Campbell’s ‘“ Vitruvius Britannicus” and in Mr. 
Gotch’s “‘ English Homes, from Charles I to George IV,” is 
called “ an Egyptian Hall taken from Vitruvius,” and is, as Mr. 
Gotch says, a crib from Palladio’s treatment of that subject. 
It is influenced, however, by a drawing by Webb of a similar 
building, in which a line of Corinthian columns, eight feet from 
the wall, carry the wall of an upper storey, pierced by windows. 
Roughly speaking, the proportions of the York hall are Palladio’s 
and the decoration Webb’s. But Webb’s hall was broader 
and shorter than Burlington’s, and his scheme of pillars with 
recesses seen between them, though sufficing for the smaller 
building and looking very well on an end wall—which is as 
it was drawn by Webb and seen by Burlington—yet appears, 
when multiplied nearly four-fold for the sides of this building, 
somewhat insipid. It is interesting to read criticisms of the 
Assembly Rooms by eighteenth century writers, and as the 
interior has been somewhat altered, we give an engraving which 
shows the place as it was when Arthur Young visited it in 1769. 
He deals with it at some length and with some severity : 

The Pillars, being two feet in diameter, and having a space four 


feet wide between them, the dimensions which appear are 108 feet 
long instead of 120, and 28 feet broad, instead of 40, so that the height 








(c) Circa 1760. 


of 40 feet is entirely out of proportion, giving it the appearance of a 
very fine passage, or anteroom. 

The passage behind the pillars was absurdly intended for the 
seats, and was used so for some time, but the company was by that 
means quite lost, which occasioned their moving the seats in front 
of the pillars. 

Arthur Young here sums up the principal defects. Yet 
Burlington was not entirely responsib/e. We suspect that it was 
the authorities who wanted aisles with roofs accessible to the 
general public, who could look in through the upper windows 
upon the gay scenes within. ‘To meet this necessity Burlington, 
going through Webb’s drawings which were in his possession, 
found the very thing. The difficulty, however, was to combine 
the two designs and yet have space fot another series of rooms 
beside the main hall. The site, moreover, was not square, 
being, rather, rhomboid ; and as one corner of the hall is actually 
the corner of the site and is flanked on that side by a triangular 
gallery, expansion in that direction was impossible. Having 
given the side rooms a minimum breadth of 2oft., Burlington 
found that the main hall, from wall to wall, was 4oft. by 12o0ft., 
which, with a height of 4oft., was Palladio’s triple cube formula. 
But at this stage Webb’s arrangement had been introduced, of 
having aisles of which the pillars carried the upper walls and the 
roof, and it was this that upset everything. To have aisles 
the pillars must be set inside and separated from the hall walls, 
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for the limits of these latter were the maximum. Although 
Webb’s aisles were 8ft. broad, here they were reduced to 4ft. 
The question then arose, how high was the place to be? 
Reckoning on the ground level dimensions, 4oft. was the correct 
height. ‘Therefore, ignoring the falsity of this assumption— 
a falsity involved by the introduction of the pillars— oft. it 
was made, and hence Arthur Young’s dictum “a very fine 
passage or anteroom.” 

For all Arthur Young’s carping—and, after all, he was only 
an agricultural reformer, and unsuccessful at that—there were 
and still are gaudy nights in this oldest of assembly rooms. 
We have a list of a subscription assembly given in 1754, to which 
five hundred people subscribed, and presumably came, though 
the difficulty of dancing must have been well nigh insuperable in 
such a great gathering, when skirts were worn so full. Among 
those present might have been seen the Dukes of Ancaster 
and Hamilton, the Marquess of Rockingham, the Earls of 
Carlisle, Coventry, Dundonald, March, Northumberland, Scar- 
borough and Thanet ; the Ladies Tufton ; Viscounts Downe, 
Fairfax, Irwin and Stormont ; Lord Barnard; and, of course, 
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established the pseudo-classicism of the middle eighteenth century 
“Tt is not enough that your designs and intentions are intrinsicall) 
good ; you must take care they shall appear so.” This sentence 
epitomising the adventures of Tom Jones, in which immorta 
work it occurs, might with equal truth be applied as a descriptio1 
of Burlington’s influence on English domestic architecture 
Only too often, however, as the novel makes it clear, do intentions 
and designs which appear good yet lack intrinsic worth, and 
that was the Burlingtonian’s defect. Pope, referring to the 
earl’s publication of the drawings of Inigo Jones, edited by 
Kent, thus addresses him in “ An Essay on the use of Riches ” : 

You show us Rome was glorious, not profuse, 

And pompous buildings once were things of use. 

Yet shall, my lord, your just, your noble rules 

Fill half the land with imitating fools. 
And that was the pitfall of the gifted amateur, the earl himself 
not excepted. 

As was pointed out further back, there were two classes 

of housebuilders in York; the nobility, who required a house 
with good reception rooms and little else, for use during Race 
































1743. 


A perfect example of the York carvers’ best period, under French influence. 


many a Mr. and Miss whom our authority did not see fit to 
record. But what a delicate bouquet has this vintage snobbery ; 
an exquisite odour of lavender and hartshorn. It must have 
been a fine sight too, a minuet or gavotte in full swing to one of 
Handel’s or Pepusch’s dainty lilting airs. Smollett, in ““ Hum- 
phrey Clinker,” thought that the Assembly Rooms “ might 
be converted into an elegant place of worship ; but it is indiffer- 
ently contrived for that sort of idolatry which is performed 
in it at present; the grandeur of the fane gives a diminutive 
effect to the little painted divinities that are adored in it; and 
the company on a ball night must look like an assembly of 
fantastic fairies, revelling by moonlight among the columns 
of a Grecian temple.” Smollett, no less than Arthur Young, 
was, you see, conscious of something wrong, though he could 
not put a name to it. 

We have dealt at some length with the Assembly Rooms, 
for not only were they the centre of York’s gaieties, but they 
are an important milestone in the course of English architecture, 
marking by their date, 1730, the beginning of the somewhat 
debased form of Palladianism that eventually succeeded the work 
of Gibbs, and in their authorship the work of that man who 


Week or any time of festivity ; and then there was the retired 
merchant and the decayed gentleman. The nobility had their 
houses for the most part along Bootham, the gentry in Micklegate 
and the merchants scattered over the city inside the walls. All 
through the century there was in York a remarkably talented firm, 
or company, of plasterers and carvers—almost sufficiently distinct 
to be called a school. ‘The faint beginnings are traceable in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century, when a Mr. Etty, an 
ancestor, no doubt, of the artist, who was a native of York, worked 
in the manner familiar at that time. By repute he was the mascer 
of Grinling Gibbons, though, as he died in 1720, master and 
pupil would seem to be much of an age. However, at Bell 
Hall a little house some four miles distant from the city built 
in 1680 and in the Committee Room at the Guild Hall there 
is work distinctly in the manner of Gibbons. It is interesting 
to note that the former was built and the latter presented by the 
same gentleman, a Sir John Hewley. Etty was succeeded, 
apparently by two “sculptors” named Mitley and Carpenter, 
and by “ Mr. Isaac Mansfield the famous plasterer,” the latter 
of whom is referred to in a document as residing in London 
but intimately connected with York. 
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Q.—IN THE QUEEN’S HOTEL (1740). 10.—FIREPLACE, 51, BOOTHAM (1760-70). 
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The Italian influence worked synchronously with the French. 

The work of these men falls, fairly distinctly, into 
three. periods. The earliest, lasting till about 1730, 
is seen at the Red House, and at the mansion half of 
which is now che Queen’s Hotel and half occupied 
by business and religious premises. ‘Two excellent 
chimneypieces, one from each of these houses, are 
illustrated in Figs. 7 and 9, still showing traces of the 
severe classicism of Queen Anne’s time. About 1730, 
however, the influence of the Italian plasterers, such 
as Artari and Bagutti, who worked for Jemmy Gibbs, 
began to make itself felt in a tendency to use again 
natural forms of flowers, fruit and amorini, as Gibbons 
had done thirty years earlier ; while at the same time 
the French rococo style had also made its appearance. 
An example of the former is shown in Figs. 11 
and 12, of the house known as St. George’s 
House in Castlegate, which Lord Fairfax built in 
about 1740. 

The staircase hall is profusely decorated, both as t 
its coved and coffered ceiling in the middle of which i 
an Italianesque figure, and as to the elaborate architra 
and fiiezes to the door-cases, where natural festoc ns 
of fruit are delicately carved. The side walls 
adorned with busts of Shakespeare and Newton, w th 
sheaves of flowers and grass upon their surface. in 
example of the French influence is shown in Fig. 6, 
which illustrates a charming little room in Peterg ‘e. 
The exterior is insignificant, and the ground floor 1s 
occupied by Mr. Holmes’ greengrocery shop. Parts 
of the building, however, are undoubtedly of media val 
date, being the remains of the York residence of ‘he 
Talbots. A chamfered plate-beam, ornamented vith 
bosses, is still in place at the back, which looks over 
Holy Trinity Church, Goodramgate. In the seven- 
teenth century we know that the house had become 
an inn, The Talbot, and the massive staircase then 
inserted was illustrated last week. In 1743—the «ate 
on the rain-water heads outside—the house was over- 
hauled and the Georgian room inserted on the first 
floor. There is little of the Italian here ; the guilloche 
Copyright 12—DOORWAYS IN ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE “oO” of the door friezes is distinctly Louis Quinze. 
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During the next ten years or so the York 
decorators were at their best. In the city itself there 
are examples of work of this period at Gray’s Court 
(Country Lire, Vol. L, page 378) and in the 
Treasurer’s House, which we know to have been 
executed before 1745; while in the country round 
about they were also employed. ‘To this time we can 
also assign most of the best houses in Bootham. 
No. 49 is an earlier building, but decorated at this 
time; No. 47 was probably built then, and No. 51 
about twenty years later. They each contain ex- 
cellent chimneypieces, door and window cases and 
plasterwork. The chimneypiece in Fig. 10, in 
carved wood, is as good as anything we could 
desire. The staircase of No. 51 (Fig. 13) is also 
remakable, since it represents the culmination of a 
decorative tendency in York staircases. Here we get 
a group of three balusters, the fluted, twisted and 
plain, standing on each step. This house, No. 51, is 
probably by Carr of York ; and since its exterior is 
decidedly “ late,” we may assume that Carr designed 
it after 1765, when he was working in association 
with Robert Adam at Harewood. That date may, 
therefore, be taken as the end of the York decorators’ 
middle and best period. The old tradition, thoroughly 
English though influenced by foreign ideas, was now 
s.perseded by second-hand Adamism, retailed by 
Curr, and, having no depth of earth, it speedily 
\ .thered. 

John Carr of York, born in 1723 at Horbury, 
nar Wakefield, is said to have begun life as a 
working man, or, anyhow, as a contractor. His first 
important piece of work, after he took up designing 
o his own account, was the Grand Stand on 
knavesmire, which was erected in 1754 (Fig. 15). 
In 1765, as we have said, he met Adam at Harewood, 
who had a considerable influence on him, for Carr 
was not an original artist. Until that date he had 
been a follower of Morris, for whom, in 1760, he 
had built Kirby Hall, and some of whose numerous 
publications on architecture seem to have formed 
Carr’s ideas on design; one of these books, 
annotated in Carr’s writing, is preserved at the Soane 
Museum. There is about all Carr’s work a grace 
which more original designers often missed, but if he 
never executed a bad piece of work, he cannot be 
said ever to have designed a remarkable one either. 
Perhaps the best edifice erected from his plans is 
the Assize Court, built in 1777, which formed the 
fourth side of the great quadrangle, at one end of 
which stands the medizval Clifford’s Tower, and 
the Prison, illustrated last week, at the other, while 
opposite stood a long single-storey building with 
two little porticoes, built in 1673, which was the 
original Assize Court. This was subsequently 
demolished in 1797 to make room for a “ Female 
Side,” built as a repetition of the 1777 building, 
though it was never finished. 

But it is to the middle of the century that we 
look when wishing to see York at its best. We have 
already described the revels of an Assembly night. 
The daytime provided amusements which, if tamer, 
have yet left their mark. In 1733 the Long Walk 
beside the Ouse (Fig. 2) was laid out by a Mr. 
Marsden, an apothecary. “ From this walk,” wrote 
Young, “‘ you look one way upon the river running 
through meadow grounds, and the other up to the 
bridge in the city; the sloops, barges, boats and 
business of the river are most lively objects for this 
very agreable walk.” Breakfasts in the Grand Stand, 
or tea followed by dancing, were favourite diversions. 
There is, too, up a forgotten court out of Coney 
Street, opposite St. Martin’s Church, the Bath 
House, probably built about 1690. It is now a 
dwelling-house, but the exterior, of red brick and 
stone, though much decayed, is yet worth inspection. 

But life in York was not all plasterwork and 
powder-puff. At the time of the ’45 it seemed as 
though the city would knowa return of 1644 and 
again be besieged. During the winter, when none 
knew where the Chevalier was, only that General 
Cope was in full flight, when rumours of thousands of 
Frenchmen landing all over the East Coast spread 
from ale-house to boudoir, respectable citizens looked 
at the walls, whence they had been used to quarry 
Stone, with new sentiments. The Archbishop made 
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15.—THE GRAND STAND, 1754. DESIGNED BY CARR OF YORK. 


a great speech at an association of the gentry, calling on 
their unity, loyalty and patriotism. A regiment called the 
York Blues was raised, and a civic guard, known as the Indepen- 
dents, pervaded the streets for all the world like Sir Thomas 
Glemham’s levies or the Earl of Newcastle’s White Regiment. 
On his way south from Culloden Moor—to which the York 
Blues had marched away—the Duke of Cumberland slept in 
the city, and the substratum of brutality which, underlying the 
flippancy and frivolity of the age, tinges the works of the great 
writers was laid bare in York. ‘Twenty-two rebels were dragged 
on sledges from the castle and hung in the sight of the breakfasters 
in the Grand Stand on Knavesmire. ‘Two heads were set up 
on Micklegate, where pieces of de Harcla, Despencer, Scrope 
and the Earl of Cambridge, Richard Duke of York and the 
Earl of Rutland had, three and four centuries earlier, been 


exposed. The poor Scotsmen’s heads remained there for ten 
years or more above the living heads of the pretty ladies and 
the elegant gentlemen who passed beneath. They were well 
preserved, for in the Municipal Accounts for 1746, after the 
lapse of how many years, is to be found an entry of “ the 
expenses of boiling and carving and setting-up the carcasses of 
the late traitors about this city amounts to 12s. 6d.” None 
the less, Drake persisted that there was no place so polite and 
elegant to live in, after London, as the City of York. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank numerous present- 
day citizens, not for bcing elegant, but polite and kind 
to me; especially Dr. Evelyn, by whose courtesy the 
engraving: in this week’s article have been reproduced, and 
Mr. W. H. Brierley, Carr’s successor, for much valuable 
assistance. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 





LEGS 


one walks abroad nowadays it is strange to reflect 
that there was a time—impossible as it may seem— 
when all ladies of rank and fashion were supposed, 
like the Queen of Spain, to possess no legs. Certainly, 
in the present vear of grace there is no room for doubt 
on the subject: almost one may say that they are flaunted. 

It was far otherwise in past centuries. Dresses might 
display other portions of the figure to an extent which would 
make even a modern revue actress blush, but skirts were always 
decorously long, and a “‘ neat ankle ’’ was the very utmost which 
a damsel was permitted to display. The Order of the Garter 
would riot bear its proud ‘‘ Honi Soit’’ motto if it had been 
permissible for the knights and squires of King Edward’s court 
to suppose for a moment that her Grace of Salisbury could 
possess such an article. This may sound like an Irish bull, 
but it is really an English fact! Elizabethan heroines were 
compelled to masquerade as boys if they wished to display their 
legs. Perhaps that is why Shakespeare made use of that 
subterfuge se often ! 

Even when it came to riding it was the same: dashing 
Ni Vernon and her legitimate descendants were hampered by 
yards and yards of billowing skirts when they mounted 
a-horseback, and they would be grossly scandalised if they could 
revisit the glimpses of the Row to-day and see the breeches 
and boots of their great-great-granddaughters. If one looks 
at a picture of Queen Victoria out riding, it is a marvel how her 
horse managed to take a step without entangling its hoofs in 
those flowing swirls of habit. And the mounting—oh, the 
mounting !—how carefully yeung females at select academies 
were taught to perform this feat without showing more than 
the tiny toe of a highly varnished boot. To permit an ankle 
to be seen by the attendant groom or swain would have been 
the extreme of immodestvy—something which would overwhelm 
a really nice-minded maiden with shame. 

As a consequence of this concealment of the legs like a 
guilty secret those maligned members took their revenge by 
striking—or rather by a species of passive resistance. In one 
of Lady Sarah Lyttelton’s letters, dated December 13th, 1813, 
she writes from St. Petersburg that ‘‘ All the beau monde does 
not walk: many are the ladies who maintain that the said 
exercise is very pernicious. They accordingly almost lose the 
use of their legs.’ Lady Sarah goes on to describe how she 
was shopping with one Mme. Palianski, a healthy little woman 
of thirty-five, and observed that the footman not only helped 
her out of the carriage, but followed her upstairs, holding her 


under both elbows, as she lounged up! The Russian fine lady, 
for her part, was simply scandalised at Lady Sarah’s immodest 
activity and independence, and was as much surprised at her 
for walking alone and unassisted as though she had’ possessed 
three legs ! 

The vogue for the ballet and the advent of such great 
dancers as Mme. Taglioni and Mme. Vestris helped to bring 
legs within the radius of things mentionable in polite society. 
It is even recorded that a comic drama was written for Mme. 
Vestris having for its plot the tormenting of her lover by a 
lady who confesses to him that she has a “ cork leg,”’ the truth 
being that her leg, like the rest of her person, was born in 
Cork. 

If legs were formerly a subject of shame to the female— 
and more modest—sex, they have always been a subject of pride 
among mankind. As Hood rather crudely puts it: 


Whoever might claim the head or the heart, 
The stomach, or any other part, 
The legs would be seized by Vanity! 


Many were the fashions brought in by men to hide deficienci:s 
in this part of their anatomy! King Charles VII of France 
introduced long coats to conceal his ill made and bowed legs; 
shoes with points 2ft. long were made the fashion by Henry 
Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, to conceal a large bunion whic) 
disfigured one of his feet. During the first part of Quer. 
Victoria’s reign the ‘‘ Anglesea leg’’ became famous, for tle 
Marquess of Anglesea lost his own when gallantly fighting : t 
Waterloo and was compelled to wear a false one for forty yea! 
In those days artificial leg-making had not reached its prese 
state of perfection, and that of the dandyish Marquess creak: | 
unendurably. This could not be permitted in Society, wii! 
a very big S, so he used to carry about a small oil-can, wii 1 
which to lubricate his limb before it gave itself—and him 
away ! 

Perhaps the greatest height of vanity ever reached wis 
that displayed by one Joseph Leeming in the year 1825 on tlie 
subject of his legs. This youth re-christened himself tlie 
“ Aerial’? or the ‘‘ New Discovery,’’ and sent out cards 
challenging ‘‘ the whole World and Artists individually to find 
a man, or even design, whose legs can in any way, in form or 
shape, be compared to his.’”’ To meet this proud challenge 
he went down to Vauxhall Gardens attired in a splendid Spanish 
coat, “‘a close jacket of blue and silver, trunk hose, white silk 
stockings, blue kid shoes and lace ruffs.’’ The visitors to the 
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Gardens made a path and then a ring, where he struck attitudes 
to show off his legs, posing as a living statue, after ancient models. 
After this he threw himself upon a couch in an elegant attitude, 


and drank wine and punch. Since no competitor came forward 
Leeming grew more and more obsessed by his own legs! He 
jssued new handbills, calling himself ‘‘ An Adonis, the great 
Unknown, the Paragon of Perfection, the Phoenix, the God 
of Beauty, the Grand Arcanum of Nature.’’ He offered to 
appear at music-halls, just to walk backwards and forwards 
to display his legs to advantage—but, somehow, the managers 
did not seem to jump at the chance! Then he decided to have 
his legs modelled by an artist, and a cast was taken for this 
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purpose. But when the mould was carried away Leeming 
became uneasy. He imagined that the modeller would take 
hundreds of casts and sell them broadcast for their incom- 
parable beauty—so he went at night to the artist’s studio and 
stole the mould! This did not satisfy his hungry vanity. He 
had another cast of his leg taken while he waited, carried it 
away with him, and offered it proudly to a boctseller in Holborn 
for exhibition in his window. Leeming’s chagrin may be 
imagined when the shopkeeper refused this golden opportunity, 
but his further adventures are unrecorded. Perhaps he 
retired into obscurity, with his incomparable, but slighted 
legs. VioLeT M. METHLEY. 





SWINBURNE AT THE PINES 


T would not be surprising to find that of all the books 
written about Algernon Charles Swinburne, The Home 
Life of Swinburne, by Clara Watts-Dunton (A. M. Philpot), 
should turn out the most popular. Mrs. Watts-Dunton 
came on the scene late in the history of her husband and 

his illustrious housemate. She, obviously, is not a “ high- 
brow,” but has more than a Boswellian love of gossip and detail, 

w th the result that she does give an uncommonly lively picture 

o life at The Pines while she lived there. On going she had 

n) Swinburnian knowledge whatever. She had not read even 

hs ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,” and was an enthusiastic admirer 

c Byron’s “ Don Juan.” She learnt a little about him, however, 

{ 
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copying “ The Tale of Balen” for the Press at the request 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. She was frequently at the house in 
.ose days and often met the poet in the hall or the passage, 
\.hen he looked at her with wonder as if to ask ‘‘ Who are you, 
aid what are you doing here?” Subsequently, she was 
f rmally introduced to him, but he acted just as though he 
had never seen her before. However, she got on with him 
not so badly after telling him that she was a Northumbrian, 
born within twenty miles of Capheaton, and that she was very 
familiar with that part of the coast in which Balen is staged. 
Of course, there is much in the book of the young wife’s notice 
of the “adoring expression”? which came into Swinburne’s 
eyes when he looked at Walter, but this was inevitable. The 
chapter called ‘‘ The Housemates ” is, perhaps, the most intimate 
in the book. It relates the true story of the manner in which 
Mr. Watts-Dunton carried the poet to The Pines. Swinburne’s 
landlady on being asked about his health, said: “‘ Well, sir, 
he haven’t eat anything for days. A nice beefsteak ’ud do him 
a power o’ good,” and the poet’s response i a weak and broken 
voice was to ask “ Can’t I go now?” When the time came 
for him to go: 

At Hyde Park Corner there was a congestion of traffic. The 
carriage was held up in the block, and Lord Ronald Gower, who 
happened to be crossing the road at the time, saw who were the passen- 
gers in Walter’s “‘ growler.”” He went up to it and cried out, ‘‘ Hullo, 
Watts, you’ve got Swinburne there. Where are you taking him to? ”’ 
At that time Lord Ronald Gower did not know Swinburne, though 
naturally his appearance was well known to one who moved, as Lord 
Ronald did, in literary and artistic circles. 

Walter’s reply to the enquiry was, “I’m taking him with me 
to Putney.” Then the pedestrian proceeded to open the carriage-door 
exclaiming, “‘ I’m coming, too.” ‘‘ Oh, no, you’re not; we'll send 
you a card later on to say when you can come,” was the prompt reply. 

How Swinburne was lured by several steps from brandy 
to beer has already been told : 

He simply gave up brandy because Tennyson drank port, and changed 
from port to burgundy because that was the tipple of Dumas’ immortal 
Musketeers. Then for an equally good reason he proceeded to claret 
(Hugo’s tipple), and, finally, as it was Shakespeare’s drink, to beer. 
The sequel, however, is new and shows that Mr. Watts-Dunton 
for once went too far when he substituted a bottle of “ Pilsener ” 
without any preliminary explanation. Swinburne 
: poured it out quite unsuspectingly, and under the impression 
that it was his accustomed ‘“‘ Ind Coope.”” Having tasted it, however, 
he flatly refused to drink the “ stuff,” and with an angry glint in his 
eyes he peremptorily ordered the maid to bring his usual drink to him. 

It is curious, too, that Swinburne, who had perfect freedom 
in his daily walk to drink what he liked, was never known to 
exceed the one bottle of beer that he obtained at his favourite 
inn at Wimbledon. A very characteristic account is given of 
a meeting at Putney Heath, close to the house of the late Sir 
George Newnes, the purpose being to inspect the hawthorns, 
which Swinburne adored. 
Before he turned to leave, he took off his hat, and gravely saluted the 
big beauty of the hawthorn tribe. 

Here is an anecdote that exhibits the poet exactly as he 
was. During the walk Mrs. Watts-Dunton had mentioned 
the name of a man of whom he did not approve : 


Che poet stopped and growled out a word which I could not catch. 
't sounded like “‘ Polly ” something, and I supposed my friend wished 


to convey the idea of effeminacy in the gentleman whose name I had 
mentioned. Some time after I asked him to tell me what word he had 
used. He was in one of his most amiable moods, and he not only 
repeated the word but he wrote it down for me in very large and distinct 
letters. I have still preserved it asa memento. Here it is: 
“* polypseudonmyuncle.”” 

Asked about its precise meaning, he readily answered that it meant 
“a horrible little sewer-rat who had been convicted under a hundred 
aliases.” 

Equally true to his nature is the tale of his revolt 

against the tailors when he declared that he would no 
longer endure the ordeal of being measured for clothes, and 
did not : 
If he wanted a new suit, it had to be made on the model of an old one. 
The tailor always protested: “I cannot do myself justice,’ he would 
say. Whereupon A.C.S. would consign all tailors to fire and brimstone 
—to everlasting disaster in this world and to eternal damnation in the 
world to come. The affair would be happily arranged, and the result 
quite wonderful. The clothes were always an admirable fit, and 
though it was impossible for Swinburne to wear clothes to the best 
advantage, he always appeared well-dressed. 

The most touching anecdote is that about the manner 

in which Swinburne discovered that sea-bathing was brought 
to an end by advancing age : 
The sea that he loved so well did not appear to have the same beneficial 
effect as of yore, and instead of invigorating, it seemed to weaken him. 
Swinburne put this down to the roughness of the sea, but he did admit 
that the water was rather cold. Not that this first attempt deterred 
him in the least, although it rendered his companion nervous and 
apprehensive. The next day found him as eager as ever to test his 
swimming prowess, with alas, no greater success than before. ‘This 
second trial did not improve matters. He again emerged from the 
water white and exhausted, and almost blue with the cold. This 
condition of affairs became alarming. Swinburne confessed to feeling 
extremely tired, and it distressed Walter to see him looking so unlike 
himself. Afterwards he was asked to forgo his swimming altogether 
—at least for the time being. As it was obviously doing him harm 
Swinburne reluctantly consented, but not without many pangs and 
heartaches. 

Mrs. Watts-Dunton’s rendering of some of the old stories 
about Swinburne is rather bourgeois. ‘There is, for example, 
that of his invitation to Justin Huntly MacCarthy to lunch 
with him. When the guest came, on the table were a few 
plates, a tin of biscuits, a pot of jam and a bottle of hock. The 
guest waited patiently in the hope that at least a dish of cold 
meat would appear to augment the repast, but after a time 
Swinburne said, “‘ Shall we have luncheon now ? ” and proceeded 
to place himself before the tin of biscuits and hand the pot of 
jam to his guest. ‘The writer says : 

This weird lunch proceeded until they had both satisfied themselves 
with the two solitary comestibles, and emptied the bottle of hock. 
Why was it a“ weirdlunch”? We have known as illustrious 
a man as Swinburne offer his friends bread, cheese and small 
ale and make no apology for what was, indeed, a quite excellent 
lunch. 

It should also be added that the account of the death of 
Swinburne and all that appertained thereto is told in a manner 
in which the spirit of gossip is carried too far. Even Sarah 
Gamp could not have gabbled more foolishly over the friends 
and the flowers and the dead eyes which she opened in order 
to see if they had retained their beauty. 

The most interesting of the illustrations in the book is 
that of Swinburne when he was a child of four. No information 
is given about it, but anywhere it would attract attention as 
that of a vivacious boy with remarkably beautiful eyes and a 
good forehead. The weakness of the chin is not so marked 
in the child as it was in the grown man. What is called the 
last and best portrait of Swinburne shows him as dapper and 
well dressed, and too lively to be the poet he was. It is described 
as the last, but it differs in no way from the one in which he is 
shown with Mr. Watts-Dunton in the garden of The Pines. 
Surely there must have been a later one ! 
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The’ Friendly Arctic, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. (Macmillan, 30s.) 
Greenland by the Polar Sea, by Knud Rasmussen. (Heinemann, 36s.) 


ONE of the feelings you have at once about The Friendly Arctic is that 
its author has enjoyed himself immensely, not only in writing it—and 
what fun he has had there knocking down the ninepins of accepted 
ideas of Arctic conditions—but even in facing the rigours and privations 
of his expedition. Not that he would really, I feel sure, like me to 
speak of rigours and privations in that connection at all, for his claim 
is that the Arctic is not so cold or so foodless—in fact, not nearly so 
arctic—as it has been painted. He claims that mosquitoes teased his 
sledge dogs on the Coppermine River, and that the lifeless North teems 
with life—did not he and two companions risk everything to prove 
the fact and travel for ninety-six days on the ice of the Beaufort Sea, 
living upon the country, or rather the ocean, during their travel ? 
Some of his anthropological digressions are almost more interesting 
than the actual accounts of his exploration, though one result of his 
expedition was the addition of many thousands of square miles to 
Canadian territory. He has much that is interesting to say on all sorts 
of matters, such as the difficulty of accustoming dogs, brought up on 
one kind of food, to a varied diet, and from that goes on to describe 
a somewhat similar attitude of mind in men.: “ Men ‘ poorly brought- 
up’ and used only to half a dozen or so articles in their regular 
diet, are generally reluctant to try a new food unless it has been repre- 
sented to them in advance as a luxury or as especially delicious. 
A man of intellectual type is appealed to by a mild flavour of 
adventure in experimenting with the food of a strange people. 
, . This is one of the reasons why ‘ well-brought-up’ young 
men are the best material for polar explorers.”” Whether you are 
interested in Arctic exploration in particular or in mankind in general, 
you are very likely to find The Friendly Arctic a most friendly and 
fascinating book. While Stefansson was in the Arctic—he was there 
five years—the Thule Expedition from Melville Bay to Cape Morris 
Jesup took place, of which the story is told in Greenland by the 
Polar Sea. Mr. Knud Rasmussen, its leader, born in Greenland, 
has also a great many most interesting facts to relate of the inhabitants 
of the Arctic—not all of one race as stay-at-homes are apt to suppose— 
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and in particular “of their folklore, and the diary written on the journey 
makes a moving story. His book is very easy to read, lucid and clear, 
and at times—as, for instance, in the entry in regard to the death of 
Dr. Wulff, who ‘perished from exhaustion just in sight of safety—it 
has the quality of literature. ‘I cannot understand it—I cannot 
understand it! . . . Yes it is true; the man with whom 
for a long time_I have shared good and evil I shall see no more ! 
Like his sledge comrade, Hendrik, he has entered the great peacc.” 
He, too, made a point of trusting in a very large measure to the 
resources of the Arctic for the food of his party, and his experienccs, 
though different from Rasmusson’s, endorse the same conclusions, 
The difficulty of moving freely with heavy baggage would have mace 
the aim of the expedition, the completion of the charting of Greenlan.|, 
an impossibility had the explorers attempted to carry sufficient pro- 
visions for all their needs. Subsisting by hunting thus became a 
necessity, and, in spite of agonising days of hunger and despondency 

in spite of illness and even death, it was justified in its results. S. 
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A WEEK WITH 


OST of our small birds, among their natural surround- 
ings, are, as every naturalist knows, fairly lively ; 
but I think the stonechat is the liveliest of them all, 
and in my experience one of the most difficult to 
photograph well. 1 have spent the best part of a 
week with a pair of these interesting birds in my endeavour 
to procure some good records, and I undoubtedly found them 
difficult enough to please the most ardent sportsman. I say 
‘“sportsman’”’ because, having tried almost all sports, I have 
come to the conclusion that bird photography is one of the 
most exciting and fascinating. On the slope of a steep hill 
facing north, the sides of which are covered with furze, bramble 
and bracken, the birds had selected a nesting site, in this instance 
preferring the tall green bracken to the furze or bramble. Here 
[ started by putting up a hide and camouflaging it with bracken 
so as to imitate the surroundings as much as possible. I entered 


THE STONECHAT 


on the Monday, and though I spent from five to seven hours in 
it on each day up to the Thursday, 1 got nothing good until 
the Friday, when, although I was only able on that day to give 
one hour to the work, strange to say I secured a better series of 
pictures than on all the other days put together. 

This particular pair of stonechats were very beautifully 
marked, especially the male, but he was extremely shy, and 
only once during my visits to the hide did he come within range 
of the lens, and then only for about three seconds and at a 
distance which did not give me a chance of showing his fine 
plumage to advantage. However, I had a shot at him, and am 
including his portrait among the photographs. 

I was very much interested to note the rapidity with which 
the hen bird, for she did practically all the feeding, returned 
with fresh food for the young. Sometimes she was back in two 
minutes, and in no instance during the twenty hours which I 
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spent in the hide was she more than nine minutes in finding 
another meal, though she did not always give it to the chicks. 
The food seemed to be composed almost entirely of insects 
in some form or other, caterpillars, spiders, beetles and various 
kinds of moth being the rule; but once she came back in a 
most bedraggled condition, as if she had been dipped in water, 
her feathers all wet and clammy. On this occasion she had 
what looked like a berry of some kind, but what I have since 
thought must have been a sow-bug (Oniscus asellus) rolled up. 
Though the sea was quite near, I could not think that she had 
been there in search of food, but probably under the thickest 
undergrowth where the sun’s rays had not penetrated and 
where the grass and bracken still remained wet. It was curious 
to note how very small she looked with her feathers all wet 
and sticking closely to her, and also how quickly they dried 

the sun and wind, when her previous rotundity asserted 
jiself once more. 





FATHER AND MOTHER. 


I also noticed a great hesitancy on the part of the bird (the 
female all the time, for, as I have said, the male never came 
near the nest) in giving the food to the young, and this, not on 
account of my presence, for she would come and perch within 
18ins. of the hide and remain there. Often she would come 
with her beak loaded with food, perch on the bramble which 
I had placed for her at the entrance to the nest, wait there for 
@ minute or two, and then fly off to a more distant twig, chirping 
all the time, in spite of the mouthful of insects, and quite happy 
but not inclined to feed her young. Often, again, after hanging 
found about the nest with food for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, she would consume it herself ; but why after 
bringing it almost on to the nest and hopping about with it 
from twig to twig for so long she should ultimately swallow it 
herself I could not quite make out, especially as on her 
coming quite close the young birds, seeing her, called lustily 
for it. This nest was in a dense mass of bracken and not among 
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the turze which abounds in Scilly and which the bird so often selects 
for her nesting purposes. In ‘‘ British Birds’’ Butler mentions 
that the stonechat utters ‘‘a queer double note in which he 
seems to proclaim himself a wheatear,”’ but the photographer’s 
hiding tent gives opportunities of such close observation that 
one sees and hears things which are not always noted by the 
naturalist who depends more upon his field glasses and observes 
from a distance. I have noticed that the female stonechat 
has—at any rate when close to the nest—not only the usual 
double note, but a distinct low note following it which can only 
be heard when quite close. It is difficult to express either note 
on paper, and in this respect Butler's description, viz., ‘‘ tsik- 
tsik-tsik,”’ is as near as can be correct, but at very close quarters 
one can notice that this is followed by a subdued ‘ peep,”’ 
‘“‘peep,’’ much after the style of the wheatear. 

Individual birds vary much in temperament and in some 
cases from day today. This may account for the extreme shyness 
of this particular male, which 
differed entirely from other males 
of this species whose acquaint- 
ance I have made. But after 
that one brief visit mentioned 
he never again came within 3oft. 
of my hide while I was in it. 
For this I was sorry, as he was 
a particularly handsome bird. 
I noticed when he was at his 
closest that his note was fuller 
and deeper than the hen’s. 

A most tantalising incident 
happened on the second day 
when I had decided that it was 
best to work with my camera 
outside the hide. I had the 
lens focussed, on the perch 
which I had placed for the 
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birds, and about ift. or 18ins. 
behind it was a_ beautiful 
bracken frond quite beyond the 
range of anything like sharp 
focus. On this bracken the 
female stonechat alighted and 
was almost immediately joined 
by a young meadow pipit. The 
two sat there side by side, 
stonechat and meadow pipit for 
several minutes, not more than 
oft. or 7ft. from me, but quite 
out of range. I dared not go 
outside to alter the focus of the 
lens, as, of course, both would 
have flown away, but it made 
me wish that a second camera 
; might have been at _ hand 
inside the tent, for the picture they presented and the lighting 
of it would have made a remarkably fine photograph. 

At one time, in order to get the bird on a bracken leaf which 
she constantly used as a perch, I moved my camera to about 
2o{t. from the hide and tied a long piece of twine to the shutter 
release. This was not successful, as she would not then return 
to that particular frond, but I was amused to find that she once 
or twice came and sat on my string, and that her weight was 
not sufficient to release the shutter. 

I, with others, have been interested and surprised at the 
food capacity of the young stonechat. The size of the grubs 
and insects which they will take is astonishing, and the way in 
which they will swallow moths, wings and all, and spiders of 
quite considerable size is also remarkable. One or two of the 
photographs herewith give some idea of this, but the insects 
in them are by no means the largest given to these tiny birds 
which were yet in the down. C. J. Kine. 
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HANDICAP 


RECENT FORM OF 


GRAND NATIONAL HORSES 


THE FIRST FENCE IN THE NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLECHASE. 


T is necessary this week to give a few final notes on the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, which is due to be decided on 
Wednesday next. Thus another flat racing season by that 
time will have been well launched. Seasons hurry round 
with a rapidity almost disquieting for reasons those with a 
lengthening experience must appreciate. Actually, four months 
have passed since last season’s flat racing concluded at Man- 
chester, and for some reasons trainers may find the interim 
not a moment too long. A great deal goes on in the interval, 
a great deal that is of vast importance to the breeder, owner and 
trainer. There is curiosity amounting to anxiety as to how 
horses of all ages will do during the winter months, while the older 
ones are resting and regaining their vitality and the younger ones 
are developing. The younger ones are the chief concern. Will 
the rising three year old be relatively as good as he was? Can 
he make more than the normal improvement as a result of the 
easy and considerate way he has been treated by his trainer 
in the belief that nothing could do so much for him as time ? 
Will the yearling fulfil the promise of his breeding and looks, 
considerations which led to a stiff price being paid for him ? 
They are questions which occur to all on the eve of another 
season. It follows, therefore, that the answering of them is a 
matter of much moment. Now is the time when the young ones 
are being asked to show something of their possession of speed. 
The bigger and backward ones may still only be quietly cantering 
behind the easy-going older horse, but the active and already 
furnished youngsters are fairly ready for the serious business 
of their ‘lives. The best youngsters of their year are seldom 
those that are ready now, but as all cannot be classed as ‘“‘ the 
best ’’ it follows that the early comers to two year old maturity 
must have their chances now if they are to have any at all. My 
own opinion is that two year olds are this year unusually back- 
ward. As to that we shall know more very shortly, but trainers 
have found it very difficult, because of the varying extremes of 
weather, to get on with the older horses that were wanted early. 
That being so, it will be understood why it was not practicable 
to give that fast work which pulls young ones about either when 
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THE LAST FENCE IN THE CHELTENHAM GRAND ANNUAL STEEPLECHASE. 


the ground is in the grip of frost or when it is very holding from 
heavy rain. This has been particularly true of training quarters 
ill provided with really good winter gallops. I know of several 
at which calculations have been very much upset, but I need do 
no more than note the fact in passing. 

No one seems to recall a year when so little was doing on the 
Lincolnshire Handicap a week before the race. One may trace 
it to a variety of causes. First, there is the general backwardness 
of all horses and that fact causes trainers and owners to wait 
until the last minute before coming to any decision. Then one 
stable’s policy may well be guided by that of another. A 
display of confidence in one quarter might dismay another 
and so on. I am certain also that the public’s apathy is the 
outcome of a shortage of money and a fear of losing still more on 
these handicaps. For it is a fact that the experience of backers 
in connection with big races has been extremely dismal on the 
whole. 1 am referring to the post-war seasons, during which 
all pre-conceived notions as to the result of big races have been 
rudely disturbed by actual results. Thus it is that the public 
have not let themselves go this time, and the consequence is 
that bookmakers, who in the past have been accustomed to making 
books extending to many thousands of pounds, have to lament 
a tremendous shrinkage of business. It may be all for the best, 
and if I may express a personal view it is to congratulate the 
backer who has restrained himself. 1t stands to reason, especially 
at this time of the year, that one must know a great deal more 
on or about the day of the race than weeks ahead. I am 
satisfied that the longer prices do not in the end compensate for 
the heavy extra risks. Frequently it happens that prices just 
as long are available on the day. 

As I write now little that is definite is known as to thie 
Lincolnshire Handicap. We may have our fancies based on 
last season’s form and the way the weights have been adjustei, 
but no one seems to have picked out a horse which has be:n 
dealt with by the handicapper with leniency out of the ordinar 
Such things never seem to happen now in big races. One thing 
has been clear to me throughout, and that is that the class of 
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animal in the race is on the whole distinctly moderate. 1 
exclude the two top weights, Soranus and Roman Bachelor, 
both of which in the past have proved themselves to be good 
horses. I favour one of these two to win. Soranus w ould have 
been my first choice, but I am not satisfied at the time of writing 
that his people are satisfied with him. 1 daresay they are waiting 
to see how he stands his last gallops, for his leg has always been a 
trouble. Should he go to the post and be geniunely backed by 
Mr. Sol Joel then I would expect him to take a lot of beating. 
He won so easily last year and was so distinctly unlucky when 
third later for the Jubilee Handicap at Kempton Park that there 
is no telling quite how good he is. Those were the only two races 
he ran in last year owing to the difficulty of training him on hard 
eround. 
Roman Bachelor is known to be a fit horse, and I long since 
formed the opinion that if he is to win another good race it would 
have to be when the ground is soft, as the horse is ever so much 
better when he has the conditions under foot as he likes them. 
He will be well ridden by the American, Archibald, who has been 
retained to ride this year for the Clarehaven stable, and will, 
i am sure, make good in every sense. Monarch is a horse that 
has done plenty of work and he should be fairly straight in point 
oi condition. JI object to him as being unsuited by temperament 
to giving of his best in a big field of horses with the likelihood of a 
delay at the starting post. I may, of course, be wrong, but 
at is how it strikes me. He is a horse that gets so excited that 
h- cannot be cool and collected enough to show of his best. It 
inderstood that Proconsul is the best of Cottrill’s entry, but he 
es not impress me as he never did anything later to live up to 
e very fair form he showed in the race last year for the Two 
ousand Guineas. I was told that he had lost his action. 
l'crhaps that was on account of 
the hard ground, and if so, he 
might well have been impressing 
his trainer of late. 

At the time of writing I do 
» t think any definite decision 
|..s been arrived at in reference 
io Aclare or Hamlet, trained by 
\‘orton, butindifferent interests. 
This is a case, too, in which 
those concerned are waiting as 
long as possible to give the 
horses every chance. My predi- 
lection favours Aclare, and if 
he goes to the post I should 
expect him to play a bold part 
for he has been given a very 
fair chance on the handicap. 
One has heard from time to time 
favourable accounts of High- 
lander, a difficult horse to sum 
up as there has been much in- 
consistency between the trial he 
was said to have won and his 
treatment in the market. This 
is not satisfactory, and I prefer 
in the circumstances to leave 
him on one side. Such as Tre- 
mola, Dalblaney, Royal Alarm, 
Twickenham, Senhora, Varzy, 
Sangot and Meavaig Bay have 
been talked about, but as I am 
disposed to favour the top 
weights, Soranus, Roman Bache- 
lor and Aclare, I leave it at that. 
Let us hope that the new season will be profitable and interesting 
in every sense. To lovers of the thoroughbred it cannot fail 
to be interesting, but there is some doubt about the other thing 
being realised. There is to be a tightening up of local stewardship 
which must be for the good of things and should, indeed, have 
been brought about long since. The day of the betting and 
touting local steward should be past. 

The Grand National situation shaped itself quite a lot during 
last week. The outcome is that as the result of recent racing 
we have got particularly live candidates in Southampton, Music 
Hall, A Double Escape, Valux and Grey Dawn V, while it is 
possible to include Sergeant Murphy and Ocean Star. Four of 
them were winners, and the others shaped well in view of next 
week’s big event, to which I shall have a further opportunity 
of referring in my next notes. Southampton is to compete after 
all, and one could wish that the question as to his absenting had 
never been raised at all, bearing in mind the game played by the 
bookmakers with the horse. I have not the slightest doubt 
that Southampton will start a good favourite all going well 
with him, even though the Grand National is a law unto itself, 
and much must be taken on trust where Lord Woolavington’s 
horse is concerned. I remember the same thing was urged 
against Poethlyn in 1919, but he won nevertheless. Asa general 
tule it is wise to eliminate all those that are without experience 
of the fences and the course. Troytown had performed there 
before he won two years ago, and Shaun Spadah was not fresh 
to the scene when he. came in a gallant victor last year. It is 
lor that reason that Shaun Spadah is not being cold shouldered 
oa this occasion in spite of the way in which Southampton treated 

‘m at Hurst Park last week. Then it is in favour of Shaun Spadah 
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that he will again have the assistance of that fine horseman, 
Fred Rees. Were he or Jack Anthony riding Southampton it 
would indeed make a deal of difference. J. Kelly may be very 
capable, but you want the best of skill and brains to ride winners 
of the Grand National. 

The winners in recent years have all been leading horsemen, 
such as F. Rees, J. Anthony, Piggott and Percy Woodland. 
Jack Anthony rode the winners in 1911, 1915 and 1920. He 
considers he has a fine chance of riding his fourth winner of the 
race next week should all go well with his brother’s horse, 
Clashing Arms. I have the greatest admiration for Mr. Percy 
Whitaker as being a very gallant man on a horse, but he is now 
over fifty years of age and it seems too much almost that he should 
be able to achieve his life’s ambition so late in life. Neverthe- 
less, Arravale has many staunch supporters, among whom his 
trainer-jockey may be counted. A Double Escape will be 
plodding and jumping when most others are finished with, and 
one that made a decidedly good impression last week was Music 
Hall, but he was originally given rather more than his fair share 
of weight and now he must meet A Double Escape on 12lb. 
worse terms. 

Tom Coulthwaite has long been harbouring the idea that he 
has the winner in the lightly weighted Irish horse, Drifter, but 
I fancy he is not quite so keen now that the owner, Mr. Joe 
Widger, has declined to retain Escott to ride him, A sub- 
stantial sum was asked, which the owner would not guarantee. 
Is he not a great dealer and used to having the good end of a 
bargain? The outcome is that this horse will be ridden by a 
little known Irish jockey, and it is possible that the owner's 
lack of enterprise may bring him regret. On the other hand, 
he may have the laugh !. I have heard one who has every right 
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to be accepted as an authority describe this year’s Grand National 
horses as a very poor lot. That may be true, always excepting 
Southampton, but it does not necessarily limit interest in the 
race. To my mind the prospects are full of interest and they 
attract me far more than, say, the Lincolnshire Handicap. 

I have been asked to mention the Bar Point to Point Races, 
which are to take place on Saturday, the 8th of next month 
(the last Saturday of Hilary term) at Crouch House Farm, near 
Edenbridge, in conjunction with those of the Old Surrey and 
Burstow Hunt. They may seem small stuff compared with 
the big event I have been discussing, but in a purely sporting 
sense the Blue Riband of steeplechasing is not more exalted. 
What else, therefore, matters? There are, as usual, to be two 
events, one for the heavy luminaries of the Bar and the other 
for the light weights. Each is a plate for horses of all ages 
that have not won under National Hunt rules. The heavy weights 
can go to scale at 14st., but there are penalties for previous 
winners. The course is over three miles and the winner is 
entitled to hold the Yerburgh Challenge Cup, another Yerburgh 
Cup going to the winning light weight. The light weights go to 
scale at 12st. It is worth reminding those interested that both 
races are open to owners and riders who are members (barristers 
or students) of one of the four Inns of Court or of the Scotch 
or Irish Bars. A special train is to leave Victoria at 11.50 on 
the morning of the races, the return from Edenbridge being fixed 
for 4.53. That same evening the late Lord Chief Justice (Lord 
Trevethin) will preside at the annual dinner of the Pegasus Club. 
Let me add that all other information can be obtained from the 
joint secretaries, Lieutenant-Colonel C, P. Hawkes and Mr. J. Ellis 
Cunliffe, at 1, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 4. PHILIPPOS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BRITISH THOROUGHBRED. 
To THE EpITor. 


Str,—Captain Russell England has touched on 
a topic well worthy of consideration. — I recall 
a conversation with an Australian breeder of 
horses on a large scale. This gentleman owned 
a huge tract of land in what was regarded as 
a favourable district for raising stock of all 
kinds—1.e., cattle, sheep and horses. It had 
been the custom of his father and grandfather 
to purchase in England a bunch of yearlings 
at the annual sales, for the purpose of being 
able to select, as they came to hand, good stock 
riders, the horses raised from country-bred 
stock at the time being short of quality and 
general riding requirements. Up to ten or 
fifteen years ago among the English-bred 
purchases several good animals for stock-riding 
out of every bunch of thirty or forty could be 
unfailingly reckoned on. Lately, however, the 
English thoroughbred was found to fail in the 
requisites required. He could gallop on good 
level going, but in a rough, unaccommodating 
country he proved a failure, owing to several 
reasons, viz., no quick recovery after stumbling 
in tricky ground—this owing to the straight 
action and want of flexing the knees: in fact, 
general unhandiness—and also a want of hardi- 
ness, losing his nerve, and want of stamina. 
The venerable author of the article in question 
could probably bear in his mind’s eye the 
equine celebrities of the late ‘seventies and 
early eighties. Could he find, in the present-day 
“class horse,”” any to equal, in all that goes 
to make a high-class animal—in weight-carrying 
capabilities, conformation, and ability to gallop 
fast and stay—anything to compare with 
St. Simon, Ormonde, Bend Or or Minting, 
and, to go further, to beat Prince Charlie? I 
regard his suggestions as so sound that the 
Government should be invited to allot a small 
grant to carry them out. He refers to the 
prices paid for yearlings—prodigious, no 
doubt—and comments on the fact that in 
many instances they fail even to stand 
training: surely the judgment of the pur- 
chasers must be at fault here. It is, as he 
says, the weakest link in the chain that gauges 
the strength of the whole. To find that link 
should be the object of the man who essays 
to buy a horse, and experience shows that in 
the majority of cases he has failed to discover 
it. I have heard many judges express a distrust 
of grey horses. No doubt the stallion Roi 
Herode is, to look at, as near perfection as 
possible, but there seems an element of some 
weakness in a number of his stock, viz., tempers 
unsuitable for racing or straight joints.— 
OBSERVER. 


WILD ELEPHANTS AND THE CAMERA 
IN EAST EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
To THE EpirTor. 

SIR,—With reference to the excellent repro- 
ductions of my game photographs which 
appeared in your esteemed paper, allow me 
to make the following remark with regard to 
Captain W. D. M. Bell’s comments. A locality 
in British East Africa where some two thousand 
elephants may be seen in broad daylight, 
gathered together, as Mr. Bell mentions on 
page 79, is indeed a revelation to me. Although 
I am prepared to accept this information with 
due reserve, I am grateful for Mr. Bell’s kind 
suggestion. The locality he speaks of is geo- 
graphically known to the writer, who, in the 
year 1911, intended to strike across from Lake 
Baringo to Mount Elgon, but his safari had 
to be discontinued at the time owing to limited 
funds. Having included the particular locality 
mentioned by Captain W. D. M. Bell in the 
programme of my next adventure, I hope to 
be in a position to ascertain the accuracy of 
his information. The writer has purposely 
added little text to his photographs of the 
Masai elephant in the hopes of being able to 
gather sufficient material in the near future 
to complete a small contribution to the know- 
ledge of the African elephant in its native 
surroundings and, at the same time, support 
all his accounts with infallible photographic 
records in a similar way to the ones published. 

—M. MAxXweELt. 


A HUNTSMAN’S' EPITAPH. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—In the churchyard of Pilton, an adjoining 
parish to Barnstaple in North Devon, there 
is recorded on a tombstone a quaint epitaph 





on a huntsman named Hayne, which may be 
interesting to your readers : 


“Tis done, the last great debt of Nature’s paid, 
Hayne among the numerous dead is laid, 
O’er Hills and Dales, thro’ Woods, o’er 

Mountains, Rocks 
With keenest Ardour he pursued the Fox, 
Heedless of Danger, Stranger to Dismay 
Dauntless thro’ Obstacles he held his way : 
But now alas no more his bosom beats 
High in the Chace forgotten are his Heats, 
His Ardour boots him not for here are Bounds 
Ne’er overleaped by Huntsman, Horse, or 
Hounds, 
Here was his course arrested, then draw near 
Sons of the Chace and drop the pitying Tear, 
Now o’er his Tomb whilst you impassioned 
bend 
And pensive think of your departed Friend, 
Repeat the Tale conveyed in simple Strain 
And sighing say here lies poor loved Hayne.” 


—F. C. G. 


FALSTAFF IN THE FLESH—A LETTER 
FROM ARCADIA. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Did Shakespeare invent the greater 
part of Falstaff or did he draw from life? If 
he did not, he might have done, for Falstaff 
still drives about the country lanes, joking 
and drinking immoderately, cut, both in face 
and figure, to the exact model of the moun- 
tainous Sir John. He passes as I write, 
at least he did or he will. As a child I 
saw him, a splendid young man, fearless 
with horses, friendly with all men, audacious 
in repartee, but a bold, bad young man, a man 
to be avoided. With the passing of years 
either I have grown bolder or he has grown 
less bold, and so I no longer avoid him and 
have even the temerity to cross verbal swords 
with this heavy-bodied, light-fingered, nimble- 
tongued old rogue. He, too, has grown older, 
stouter and mellower. Now that I know him 
better I can see how closely he resembles the 
Shakespearean giant, though he lacks those 
supreme touches which Shakespeare’s personal 
genius gave to the original. Let us compare 
them. Old Sir John was a braggart, but 
brave ; the modern Sir John is a braggart, 
too, but undeniably brave. I have seen him 
enter a small stable in which three unbroken 
colts jostled each other in their terror at the 
unfamiliar surroundings. I have seen him 
move among them, putting halters about their 
heads and “tackle” about their bodies, 
while his Bardolph, Pistol and Nim stand 
looking on, wrapped in fear or admiration. 
Did the old Sir John boast of his sharp 
practices? I have heard the modern Sir 
John weaving a picturesque narrative about his 
purchase of a broken-down hunter; his 
skilful doctoring of her; his careful but 
spectacular riding of her at a neighbouring 
meet, and finally his successful sale. of her to 
a trusting sportsman, beneath whose weight 
she soon collapsed. Did Sir John drink sack ? 
Alas ! the modern Sir John is, on his own con- 
fession, one of God’s creatures who live by 
suction, but though he has “a strong weakness 
for drink” he is too proud of his physique 
to drink beyond the safety line, and in that 
respect he improves upon his ancestor. Was 
the old Sir John a humorist ? Humour is the 
yeast of the modern Sir John. His wit is 
rarely subtle and, in conversation, it resembles 
a great deal of the Falstavian wit of Eastcheap, 
being rich in verbal quibbles and_ illiterate 
puns. Everything turns to humour with this 
mountainous, overgrown boy. His own 
physical infirmities seem to be an immense 
joke. He babbles humorously while nursing 
a gouty foot, and doubtless he will babble 
of green fields when at the point of death. 
Certainly danger cannot destroy. his sense of 
fun. I have had the fortunate experience 
of driving with him behind an unbroken colt. 
While passing down a steep Cotswold lane, 
much rutted by heavy traffic, the mare took 
fright and bolted. We plunged through ruts 
and bumped over stones with such force that 
I was bouncing about from one coign of dis- 
advantage to another. After being thrown 
violently from the splashboard on to the floor, 
he, anchored to the seat by a generous seventeen 
stone, remarked: ‘‘ Yru’d find it more com- 
fortable if you sat on the seat.”—JULIAN 
RIDDELL. 


RURAL MIDDLESEX.- 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—There is reason for hoping that the 
new L.C.C. will move warily in more than 
one direction, for the way of youth is beset 
with pitfalls ; but I am of opinion that noth ng 
calls for delicately wise handling by any autho- 
rity more than does rural Middlesex: there 
are problems of local government to be solved 
thereabouts, but they are not problems of a 
metropolitan character. The region that ‘s 
bisected by the Bath Road, for instance, has 
definite characteristics and a staple trade «| 
its own and, in the social sense, is remote from 
London, so that government from the Guildhall 
would simply produce anomalies, and the rule 
of Westminster, at the present time, is unsatis- 
factory. This flower and fruit growing district 
is connected with London only by a belt of 
slovenly administered semi-urban districts, 
and the comely villages of Feltham, Cranford, 
Heston, etc., have nothing in common with 
their neighbours. The pseudo-suburban 
industrial centres are in need of strong municipal 
control, and even that should have a local, 
native seat ; but the case of this intense farming 
zone is different. Here matters have reached 
a stage where the supremely important business 
is to found communities possessed of such 
qualities as will make them essentially appro- 
priate seats of the native industry. It may be 
that a new municipality will be formed, to 
direct the agricultural enterprises of Middlesex, 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and Wiltshire, so 
that flower and fruit growers may co-operate 
with grain and stock farmers, to their mutual 
advantage ; but nothing could fitly happen 
which would in any way make such a centre 
subordinate to London.—A. J. NEAL. 


A CONVERSATIONAL BUDGERIGAR. 
To THE EpITorR. 


Sir,—I was much interested in Miss. Pem- 
berton’s letter on budgerigars. I have many 
acquaintances who own them, but none have 
been taught to talk. Many years ago a friend 
had one which had been taught a few words. 
This caused me to acquire one myself (six 
months old) in 1915, and I at once began to 
educate him. In a year he had forty or fifty 
sentences and never forgot one. He was in 
full health and condition when killed by 
accident in 1920. I took him everywhere about 
England with me, and he caused surprise and 
amusement wherever I went; the experience 
seemed new to everyone. He was the wonder 
of all my friends, even those who owned 
budgerigars, but had never thought of their 
talking! Their beautiful colour and shape, 
weird little speech and captivating ways make 
a unique combination. Last year I was given 
a young one (three months old) from a breed 
that had never been educated. Thinking my 
first was an exceptional bird, I was sceptical 
as to this one. He is now eight months old 
and can already say nearly as many sentences 
as the other. Some of the quainter ones said 
by both birds are, for example: “ I am bored 
to tears.”” “ Light your pipe, master.” “‘ Go 
to your basket, Winkie ” (a dog). ‘“‘ I want to 
go to my cage.” “‘ Don’t touch my tail.” Ther. 
is no limit apparently to their acquirements 
if you have the gift and patience for teachin. 
them. Both my birds have shown the same 
keen desire to learn. Standing under my 
throat, they put their heads as close as possibl 
to my mouth and remain absolutely sti 
while I repeat the sentence over and over agair. 
Then, after a greater or lesser number of day:, 
out it comes suddenly from their cage or els: 
where, and they never forget it.—F. B. 


QUEEN WASPS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Now that spring is upon us we m.y 
expect the daily Press to urge the destructic” 
of the gravid queen wasps emerging from theit 
winter sleep. Every queen wasp killed we 
shall be told means the elimination of countlcss 
wasps to be hatched later on, etc. Now every 
student of nature knows that wasp grubs 
are entirely fed on animal food, such as flies, 
and that each young wasp grub must consume 
before hatching many times its own weight 
in flies, especially the muscide (house flies 
and their like) and syrphide (hover flies). 
Is not this benefit far greater than the nuisance 
in the autumn when, at most, a few surplus 
orchard fruits are sampled for their sweets 
by the adult wasps ?—L. Watrorp, F.E.S. 


March 18th, 1922. 


INDIAN WEAVER BIRDS’ NESTS. 


THE COMMON INDIAN WEAVER BIRD. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—In October last you published a picture 
of weaver birds’ nests on a West African oil 
palm. Perhaps you may care to see a photograph 
of these nests from India. The common Indian 
weaver bird is generally distributed throughout 


Southern India and breeds in small colonies,.- 


the favourite tree being the babool thorn, date 
and palmyra palms, on which are often sus- 
pended as many as twelve or more nests. 
During the breeding season, and while the 
female is sitting, the cock bird often continues 
ito prolong the operation of extending the tubular 
entrance of the nest or building separate nests 


CATCHING EELS AT LOCH LUBNAIG. 
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which have no pocket to 
contain eggs, but serve 
as a domain for foosting 
in. The nests are a 
marvel of skill and in- 
genuity, and are com- 
posed of strips of fine 
grass closely interwoven. 
The method of procuring 
these is distinctly inter- 
esting, as the birds notch 
a selected blade top and 
bottom to the required 
length, and then, having 
secured the grass at the 
bottom, fly off. with it, 
peeling off the strip in 
flight. All nests built 
for breeding purposes 
contain a globule of clay 
in the roof of the dome, 
and many naturalists are 
at variance as to what 
useful purpose this clay 
serves. The natives have 
a picturesque theory that 
the globule of clay is 
expressly placed there 
for the parent birds to 
stick fireflies to it for 
the purpose of lighting 
up the nest.—T. ANDR., 
Negapatam. 


AN EEL-CATCHING 
EXPERIMENT. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,— This photograph 
shows one phase of an 
eel-catching experiment 
presently being engaged 
in at the foot of Loch 
Lubnaig, three miles 
from Callander. As 
will be seen, a wooden 
bridge has been thrown across the stream 
and nets suspended therefrom. These nets 
are placed in position every night and 
cleared every morning. Any eels thus obtained 
are put into a large box partly submerged 
and retained there until a sufficiently large 
number have been obtained to justify a 
consignment to the London markets. The 
object fof jthe experiment would appear to 
be to find out the exact time of the year 
the eels “run” in this particular part of the 
country, during which period large numbers 
are to be obtained. The eel is not often eaten 
in Scotland, but, apparently, in England and 
Ireland it is much in demand. The eel-catchers 
tell me that an eel 3ft. long and weighing 2lb. 
is by no 'means an ex- 
treme instance as far as 
weight and length are 
concerned, it being a 
quite common. occur- 
rence, particularly in 
Ireland, where the busi- 
ness is also conducted 
in the Shannon, for eels 
of much larger dimen- 
sions to be caught. 
The promoters appa- 
rently find the business 
remunerative enough.— 
HamisH Muir. 

* LENT CROCKING,”’’ 
To THE EpirTor. 
S1r,—In the Dartmoor 
village of Bridestowe, 
on Shrove Tuesday, 
bands of “ Lent-crock- 
ing ” children still visit 
the principal houses 
singing the following in 
a high monotonous 
chant, over and _ over 
again, with a crescendo 
at the end where the lilt 
changes and ends in a 
shout on ‘“ Tripee 

Trappy Tro-o-o-w.” 
“Nine ‘times, ten 
times, here we come 
a-strolling, 
Please to give me 
something, 
An apple or a dump- 
ling, 
Or a piece of choc 0’ 
cheese 
Of your own making, 
Or a bit of pancake 
Of your own baking. 


Lent crock! a pancake 

A flitter for your labour [obscure] 

A dish o’ male [meal], piece o’ bread, 

What you plaze to give me, 

I see by the latch there’s something to catch, 

I see by the string there’s a good Dame 

within. 

Tripee Trappy Trow ! 

Give me me’umps and I'll be go.” 
In the last line ‘“‘ me’oughts’”’ is sometimes 
substituted for ‘‘ me’umps.” There is, it will 
be seen, an interesting allusion to the bobbin 
and string latch still to be seen in medieval 
houses of this and other neighbourhoods.— 
Sy._via CALMADY-HAMLYN. 


A RARE WOODCOCK IN 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I think the enclosed photograph of a 
white male woodcock may be of interest to 
your readers. It was shot by Mr. Frank Cundell 


WILTSHIRE. 


A WHITE MALE WOODCOCK. 


at Chisbury Woods, Great Bedwyn, on 
November 2oth last. It had been seen about 
the woods for about five weeks. As far as I 
can ascertain, it is the first that has been seen 
in this district. I should much like to know 
if any other correspondents have shot one.— 
E. KATHLEEN GODDARD. 


HOW DID THE MAIMED STOAT RUN? 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—In the January-February number of the 
Scottish Naturalist I have described the case of a 
stoat which, in spite of the fact that it had no 
fore limbs, was able not only to survive but to 
show signs of well-being. The history of 
the creature is shown in the article to have 
been a very unusual one, for after it had had 
both fore limbs amputated in a trap, the wounds 
had healed over so that the place of the ampu- 
tation could scarcely be detected from the 
outside. How did this maimed stoat run, 
and how was it able to catch the active prey 


A STOAT WITH NO FORE LEGS. 


upon which such as it lives? It is impossible 
to say, since no accurate observation was made 
of its movements. But the keeper of the 
Marquess of Linlithgow, who shot it in the 
policies of Hopetoun House, thought that it 
moved like an ordinary stoat, and with as 
great rapidity. He particularly noticed that it 
sat up like a begging dog before the shot was 
fired. My own examination of the specimen, 
when it was in the flesh, convinced me that it 
could not have made use of the stumps of its 
fore limbs in moving, else traces of rubbing 
would have been apparent upon the fur along 
its breast. Probably it -adopted a more or 
less upright attitude and progressed by making 
leaps, using its hind legs as propellers. Such 
a mode of. progression would have been a 
very considerable development upon the 
temporary upright attitude sometimes assunted 
by stoats and weasels when prospecting.— 
James RITCHIE, Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh. 





A LESSER 
TOWN HOUSE OF 


T is only recently,'that the virtues 

of the work of the first part of the 

nineteenth century have been fully 

realised and the houses of this period 

appreciated at their proper value. 
The rooms show a delicacy of treatment, 
in the mouldings and_ enrichments 
especially, which is admirably in keeping 
with limited dimensions; and with this 
delicate detail went a sense of that com- 
fortable proportion which produces an 
effect of space. But how many houses 
of this period has one not seen ruined 
by their rooms being treated as heavy 
“Georgian,” with “antique” oak or 
other unsuitable furniture, and how often 
have the severity and delicacy of the 
mouldings been lost beside a_ strident 
wallpaper. Yet with plain or lightly 
patterned walls and delicate colouring, 
and furniture sparsely used, no style is 
more comfortable to live with or more 
economical to furnish in. It is unobtrusive, 
a good background for any treasures one 
may possess, and it is homely. 

No. 86, Vincent Square is a small 
London house very typical of the early 
nineteenth century, now the residence 
of Sir Edward Grigg, K.C.V.O., C.M.G. 
In altering it to suit modern requirements 
Messrs. O. P. Milne and Paul Phipps have 
preserved all the feeling of the original 
work without slavishly copying details, 
and they have given it a look of importance 
which it did not formerly possess. 


As the plan shows, the present*building consists of two 
houses—No. 86, Vincent Square and a smaller house which 
backed on to it, No. 17a, New Street. The Vincent Square 
portion is allocated to living-rooms on the ground floor and first 
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AND ITS ALTERATION BY MESSRS. 
O. P. MILNE & PAUL PHIPPS. 
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FRONT TO VINCENT SQUARE, 


floor, while the basement contains kitchen premises and servants’ 
sitting-room. The New Street premises are entirely bedrooms. 

The outside of the New Street frontage has been left untouched 
except for repainting, and the addition of a painted number-plate 


in excellent Jettering—a feature that seldom 
receives the attention it demands, On th 
Vincent Square front the exterior has bee: 
cleaned to show the brickwork, which wa: 
formerly painted; and the roofing of th 
old balcony has been removed, as it wa 
found that it shut out the sunlight to th: 
drawing-room, ‘The front door has bee 
moved forward to the front of the porc! 
and the sides have been filled in to form 
small lobby. 

Originally the Vincent Square portico 
of the two houses consisted of a narro’ 
passage with a small room on each sid: 
and a steep stairway ascending and de- 
scending opposite the entrance door. Th 
wall to the right of the entrance has been 
cut away, and one now enters from the porc! 
lobby through double glass doors into « 
large hall. Similar double doors face one 
on entering, but only one half opens, giving 
access to the kitchen stairway, at the back 
of which is a large mirror reflecting light 
and giving a greater sense of space. 

' A third pair of glass doors have beea 
substituted for the old door of the dining- 
room, on the left of the entrance. 

These doors are carefully designed to 
be in keeping with the old ‘detail of the 
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house, and the surrounds 
have the boss motif at the 
angles as it appears on the 
grey marble mantelpieces still 
existent in the hall and dining- 
room. 

The old staircase has 
been removed, and a new one 
in oak now leads from the 
hall to the first floor. The 
stairway is unusual in form, 
since it is in the wedge-shaped 
portion of the building be- 
tween the two houses. It 
ascends to a landing from 
which glass doors lead to 
the drawing-room and_ to 
the New Street house, in 
which are the back staircase 
leading down and the stairs 
that give access to the top 
floor of both houses, the 
Vincent Square part being 
reoched by a small gallery. 

The drawing-room has 
becn left as it was, except 
tt the bulkhead formed by 
the old staircase has _ been 
renoved and new tiles have 
been built into the open fire- 
places. ‘The surrounds here 
were put in by the late owner, 
arl since they were quite 
pleasant, and the original 
montelpieces had disappeared, 
it was decided to let them 








VIEW IN HALL, LOOKING THROUGH TO DINING-ROOM. effect. 
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remain, though not in perfect 
accord with the house. 

The exterior woodwork 
is a creamy white, which 
tones well with the light 
brown of the — brickwork. 
Within, the woodwork is 
mostly a light cream, as also 
are the walls in the dining- 
room, and the hall and stair- 
case. In the drawing-room 
the walls are a light blue- 
grey, while the bedrooms are 
in different colours — green, 
blue, etc. 

The original house had 
only one bathroom, but two 
more have been added, thus 
providing ample accommoda- 
tion of this kind. 

It is noticeable in the 
alterations that where new 
work has been necessary, such 
as the opening from hall to 
stairway or the sideboard 
recess in the dining-room, the 
detailing of the plasterwork 
(reeds, fillets, etc.), though 
not copied, is in full sympathy 
with the old, and is imbued 
with that delicacy which 
marks the period. Thus is 
created an ensemble both 
restful and individual, without 
any feeling of straining after 
Basi IONIDES. 





THE THREE GOLF COURSES OF HARROGATE 


By BERNARD DarRwIN. 


N old days when people went to drink waters they did 

very little else beside. Like Mr. Pickwick and his friends 

at Bath, “if it were theatre night, perhaps they met at 

the theatre; if it were assembly night, they met at the 

rooms; and if it were neither, they met the next day— 
a very pleasant routine, with perhaps a slight tinge of same- 
ness.” To-day they must have golf and, apart from Alwoodly, 
which is very easily reached in a car, Harrogate provides its 
visitors with a choice of three courses—Pannal, Starbeck and 
Oakdale. About a fortnight ago, on a day of alternate storm 
and sunshine with a blusterous wind blowing—a day when one 
had to be, like the polar bear, ‘‘ well wropped up,” I sped round 
these three Harrogate courses, playing some holes and walking 
others and getting into my head a general picture of the three. 
All three are pleasant in their quite different ways. Fannal 
I should call a downy course, Starbeck a parky course, and 
Oakdale, for want of a more definite characteristic, a streamy 
course, since there is a little stream there which blends instruction 
for the players in the art of pitching with amusement to the 
onlookers. 

Our first halt was at Pannal. Here is a fine open, breezy 
course that makes us feel that we can open our shoulders. There 
is a splendid view, and one sees the Crimple Viaduct, which 
Turner painted, rising tall and slender out of the valley beneath ; 
there are whins in plenty ; there are big, bold slopes characteristic 
of downland golf, where now and again the golfer must have in 
him something of the chamois; last, but certainly not least, 
there are uniformly excellent greens and some extremely well 
designed holes. The hole that I remember most clearly is a short 
one, the seventh. It is called ‘‘ Byker’s Folly,’ and the name of 
Mr. Byker, who designed it, will remain when the names of those 
who called him a fool are buried in oblivion. He has raised 
himself an enduring monument, for it is a beautiful little hole, 
crowding into its 122yds. all manner of legitimate incident. 
The tee stands higher than the green ; as with tremulous fingers 
we tee the ball, we see gorse everywhere, and at the right-hand 
corner of the green, just where there might be a locus peni- 
lenti@, there comes a sinuous little bunker‘ cranking in.’”’ Yet 
the shot is a perfectly fair as well as a fascinating one, and there 
1S all the room that we ought to desire and do deserve. 

Then there are some capital long holes, the first, for example, 
with the narrow, almost too narrow, entry to the green; the 
sixth, where the two armies of gorse creep closer and closer 
in on us as we reach the green, like cruel nut-crackers ; and the 
eighth, a good deal shorter and a very pretty example of the 
* dog-leg’’ hole, where a really fine tee shot over diagonal 
bunkers gives a chance of a three. Best of all, however, I like 


the thirteenth. It derives much of its picturesqueness, as well 
as its genuine merit, from a fragment of old stone wall of that 
smoky purple colour which to a southerner is typical of the 
north. We drive uphill, gorse to right and to left of us, and on 
the crest away to the left is the wall. We must keep to the right 
of it: of course, that makes us feel as if we are sure to hook, 
and if we do hook we are struggling all the way. If, on the 
other hand, we keep to the right a pleasant prospect opens 
before us—a green guarded by a big bunker with hummocks, 
like motionless sentries, to right and left—and a really good 
second will get us a really good four. I am told that a number 
of people abuse this hole, but after all in the case of many 
golfers that is the highest compliment a hole can be paid. 
There is more that I might say about Pannal, but we must 
be getting on to Starbeck, which bears by undoubted right of 
seniority the title of the Harrogate Golf Club. Starbeck is 
entirely different from Pannal, except that on a fine day it has 
also a fine view. There is not quite the same free and open 
quality ; it is flatter, and there are less whins and a great many 
more trees. It is, in short, a typical, sound, well laid out park 
course. Though the ground is rather flat, there are some really 
noble ranges of artificial mountains, more especially one at the 
sixth hole, which strikes real seaside awe upon the aching sight 
of the player. It is a commonplace that looks make a great 
difference in a golf course. Grassy hills, if unimaginatively 
constructed on too cut-and-dried lines, can be depressing, but 
when they are natural and irregular in shape, with little streaks 
and pockets of sand artistically let into them, they are exhilar- 
ating. The same remark applies, in a lesser degree, to artificial 
hollows. A mere grassy trench dug in front of a green is tire- 
some, but a hollow that has banks irregular and broken, with 
here a pocket and here a steep slope and there a gradual one, 
is at once an efficient guard to a green and a pleasant feature 
in the landscape. There are several such hollows at Starbeck, 
and one in particular of which Dr. Mackenzie, who made it, is 
proud. This is at a very good long hole, the eleventh, and the 
hollow is so cunningly made that it has caused a capital plateau 
green to spring cut of a piece of ground as flat as your hand. 
There is another good hollow at the fourth, a very pretty hole 
of the drive and pitch order, that derives much of its character 
and attractions from a little wood of firs. I liked, too, the short 
twelfth with its pear-shaped green, close to the railway line. 
But on the whole Starbeck is not so much a course marked by 
outstanding holes as by a very good and entertaining average 
of holes. There is one thing about it I certainly must not 
forget, and that is the long, wide club-house verandah where one 
can sit and look out on the course over a charming flower garden. 
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Even in February it made one feel a little lazy, and in summer 
it must induce a positively lotus-eating frame of mind. 
Oakdale is a good deal younger than either of the other two 
courses and has not yet fully arrived at maturity. Though it 
is on the very edge of the town, the country is open—in places 
almost too open, so that the architect has not had a great deal 
to help him, though he has juggled most skilfully with the 
materials at his disposal. There are some interesting holes 
but the thing at Oakdale is thestream. First we smack over it from 
a pulpit tee which is easy, but full of the joy of life. Then wepitch 
over it—and only just over it—three times, once from a tee and 
twice from the lie that Providence allots to us, with different iron 
clubs. On the far side of the stream is a grassy hillside, and 
the natural instinct is to trust to the back wall; but ‘‘ No,” said 
the fiendish architect, ‘‘ you do that at your peril,” and 
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forthwith he bespattered the hillside with little winding rivulets 
of sand. Finally there is one hole. where we do not pitch over 
the stream, but pitch just as near it as we dare and stop this 
side. That is the most alarming of all. I played it with its 
designer, and this is what happened. I began by hitting che 
ball, out of sheer terror, on the socket of my mashie and was 
very short. He said the hole was longer than it looked and 
needed a firm iron. He played a firm iron, pitched clean o) er 
the green and into the foaming torrent which derisively whir! 4 
his ball away. Then I pitched on the green, and the be], 
slowly but quite determinedly, trickled across the green ad 
vanished in the water. Then he pitched another into the strear - 
then I hit two more short, off the socket, and then we stoppe |. 
At any rate he lost more balls than 1 did. I want to go ba 
and defeat that hole before I die. 


SHOOTING NOTES 


SHOOTING A TIGER AND A VERY LONG WAIT. 


HE following is an extract froma letter written by 

Mr. R. H. Baillie, of the Indian Woods and Forests, who 

is engaged in work in Upper Burma, near the Assam 

border. Though originally a private letter, the events 

described are so vivid that, by permission of his father, 

to whom it was written, we have reproduced it 
practically verbatim. 

‘“‘We heard that a tiger had killed one of our two year old 
elephant calves near Lema, about six miles away. Clearly the 
mother had defended it, for her trunk was torn and she had been 
chased some distance by the tiger, so we knew that he was a 
pretty tough beast. My two friends rode over to see if the kill 
had been moved, and finding that the tiger had been back and 
eaten some more of the calf they decided to have a machan built 
and to sit up for him. We eventually got to the machan when it 
was getting dark, The structure was about 12ft. high with a 
platform about 6ft. square — very ‘ swayey.’ Our machan 
overlooked the nullah to which the tiger had dragged the remains, 
being about 15yds. or 16yds. away. As we got there so late 
we did not have much time for settling down before it was dark ; 
however, we had some food and proceeded to watch. Being the 
junior of the three, 1 took on the lighting scheme: if the tiger 
came I was to flash the torch on the kill and my friends were to 
fire simultaneously with their 12-bore guns loaded with buckshot. 

‘‘We heard various sounds at intervals and it was pitch dark, 
there being no moon. Then the dew began to fall in big drops 
and it became difficult to make out what was dew falling and what 
was an animal treading on leaves and sticks, etc. Well, we 
thought we heard the tiger once or twice, and at 7.30 I heard him 
pass under the machan beneath me. Nothing happened further, 
and so at 9.30 I went to sleep as I was rather fed up. We were 
lying on our stomachs and it was beastly uncomfortable. 

“At 10 p.m. P. woke me up, saying that the tiger was at the 
kill. Being sound asleep, I did not grasp his meaning for a 
moment, but then I heard a terrific tearing and crunching going 
en, so I seized a torch and flashed it on. Two brilliant yellow- 
green eyes stared straight up at me as the tiger paused in his 
feast: really, they were the most ferocious and intimidating 
things I have ever seen. For some reason neither A. nor P. 
could see it, and I could not think why they did not fire. The 
tiger was growling, and I thought if they did not fire immediately 
it would go. This torch was rather weak, so I flashed the other 
on as well, the tiger having meanwhile resumed his interrupted 
repast. The second torch was like a young searchlight; the 
tiger was furious and glared up, giving a roar and making a 
bounding charge at it straight up the bank. They both fired 
together, using S.S.G. and L..G., whereupon the tiger gave another 
big roar and simply leapt into the air and fell down sideways 
away from us, dragging itself into some dense jungle on our right 
where the torch could not penetrate. We heard him moving 
about spasmodically, breathing very fast and hoarsely—bhurrr ! 
hurrr! hurrr! hurrr! and then it stopped. We kept the light 
on the opposite bank for a bit to see if it would go across, but 
no, it stayed where it was. 

‘‘We were stymied. We knew it was only a few yards away 
on our right, and was obviously badly wounded, while our 
machan was none too strong. We did not know whether it 
would charge again and bring the whole thing down, so we sat 
perfectly still with our three guns, waiting. Presently we heard 
it drag itself away a bit and lie down, still breathing lke a 
grampus. After a bit there was a terrific crashing of bushes and 
a thud, and still more growling and hoarse breathing. Then, 
eventually, dead silence at 10.10. It seemed like half an hour. 
We did not know if it were dead or if it had recovered and was 
stalking us. So we sat as still as mice, listening to the falling 
dew and wondering if it were the tiger. 

‘Personally, 1 thought it was dead and had fallen down the 
nullah through weakness and had died at the bottom. However, 
this was mere supposition, and the others were not convinced, At 
11.30, having heard no more, we thought it must have had time 
to die or slink away, so we started to talk in an undertone, and 
then to sing a bit and smoked innumerable cigarettes. At about 
12.30 we thought we heard something going along the nullah. 


On went the torch and we could see something—what, we did no: 
know. We thought we might as well fire at it, and kill or frightei 
it away should it be a beast, so I loosed off. The gun went oi! 
like a cannon and echoed and rumbled away in the distance— 
an overcharge of gunpowder, I expect. The thing did not move: 
it was a rock or bush or something. Later on we thought we 
heard something moving near where we last heard the tiger : 
and as it was on my side I loosed off a No. 6 as a frightener. We 
didn’t hear anything else, so I unconsciously dozed off at 3.30, to 
be wakened at 4, as my companions had seen a leopard at the kill 
This, however, bolted and we did not get a shot. Then we sat 
and waited until daylight. It was a long night, but as most 
things come to an end, so did the night, and by 6.30 it was pretty 
light, and we decided to reconnoitre a bit, but dared not go far. 
At 7 a.m, the Lema thuggi (headman) and several others came 
along to see how we were. All then proceeded to walk very 
warily towards the spot where we last heard his majesty, the 
Burmans climbing trees every few yards to see over the jungle. 
Then one of them spotted him lying at the bottom of the nullah 
at the exact spot I thought he would be. We advanced very 
cautiously and threw stones, but he was quite dead. We got 
back to the Lema bungalow about 8 a.m., and the tiger was 
brought in on a pole by nearly the whole village amid great 
cheering at 9.30 ! 

‘Out of eighteen bullets from the two cartridges fired twelve 
hits had been scored, all penetrating lungs, heart or windpipe, 
and yet he managed to go s5oyds. or 60yds. The total length 
from nose to tip of tail was 8ft. 74ins., and the tail 3ft. 2ins..; 
girth, 3ft. 9ins.; upper arm, 25ins.; forearm, 2oins.; girth 
of paw, 14ins. We could not weigh him, but four men could 
just carry him on a pole for a few yards. Burmese tigers on the 
average are rather small, much smaller than-the Indian ones, 
and ! believe ours is pretty big for Burma. On measuring the 
distances on the scene of the kill we discovered that the tiger 
was only 8yds. away, though in the darkness it looked more like 
30yds.” 


THE GENTLE. ART OF PEPPERING PEOPLE WITH SHOT 


A friend reports to me that in his own immediate circle he 
has heard of no less than eight authentic cases of people having 
been badly peppered by shot carelessly loosed off by junior mem 
bers of shooting parties, and he suggests that a serious warning 
should be issued to parents to take appropriate measures for ren 
dering these painful and occasionally dangerous incidents impos 
sible. The remedy is not easy to define. Shooting schools can teacl 
ordinary gun manipulation, -how to take a bird promptly as it 
approaches the firing line and how to abstain from shooting at any 
but high birds while they are actually crossing the line. No one 
but an experienced attendant acting as coach at the shoot itself 
can warn the tyro against the various little practices which are 
constructively dangerous, while checking the excitement whicl 
leads to palpable sinning. One parental error can always b« 
avoided ; that is, putting a boy in the firing line before he ha 
graduated by a full course of rambles accompanied only by 
watchful attendant. The shooting so obtained is usually a 
going-away birds or at those crossing as they swing on to a fresl 
line of flight: very seldom are chances offered at the norma 
type of driven bird which is the kind that invites the mistake: 
to be eradicated. The education gained is, nevertheless, valuable 
since the proximity of hedgerows and the subsequent finding 
of people working on the other side soon instill the necessity o 
a sky background. Such practice also teaches the merits 0) 
a quick, unhesitating aim ; for it is the poking shot who is ad- 
dicted to following his bird round the arc of a circle and who ends 
by firing down the line. Professional coaches from the shooting 
schools are so much in demand during the opening month of th: 
season that their services are seldom available. In the Christma: 
holidays this disability does not exist to the same extent, and 
that is the time when farmers’ and other odd shoots provide 
opportunities for juveniles. The high cost of beaters has neces- 


sarily thrown extra work on the keepers, who are thereby debarred 
from personally attending on “‘ the young gentlemen,” but there 
is nearly always available some keeper from a neighbourin 
estate who would be willing to undertake the task, and its cost 
should not be begrudged. 


Max BAKER 
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